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Important Announcement. 


The publishers of the Instructor believe they 
have been giving their readers more value for 50 
cents a year than they could possibly secure from 
any of the $1.00 journals—thousands of letters 
received from our subscribers indicate this. We 
are not satisfied with the Instructor in its 
present style and have concluded to enlarge it, 
to use a better grade of paper, to use a high 
grade of covers, to add new departments, to em- 
ploy the best contributors obtainable, in fact, to 
spare no pains or expense to make it by far the 
best educational paper in the world. To do all 
this will add greatly to the expense of publishing 
it, and an increase in price will be necessary. It 


>| has, therefore, been decided to establish a sub- 


scription rate of $1.00 a year. These tora mio 
ments will not be made until the November 
number, and the new price will not go into 
effect until late in the fall, but the announce- 
ment is made thus early with the view of giving 
the proposed improvements and change in price 
the greatest possible publicity, so that every 
teacher in the country may have an opportunity 
to subscribe before the present rate expires. 


# 


“T received the Souvenirs to-day and am 
more than pleased with them. Your represen- 
tation of them gives only a faint idea of their 
beauty and value.’’ So writes one of our read- 
ers who recently ordered a supply of ScHoor 
Souvenirs for presentation to pupils at close of 
school. Another writes: ‘‘They are a great 
success. Parents send to me for additional 
copies to send to relatives. Some are going to 
England.”’ 
them. Better send for a sample. 
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Let us have your application for Institute 
Agency at as early a date as possible in order 
that the most complete plans may be made for 
successful work. In view of the fact that the 
price of the Instructor is to be increased to 
$1.00, agents will be able to secure phenomenal 











results. 





Perhaps you would be interested in | 





Great Offers. 


On another page the following offers are 

made: 

1. Normal Instructor one year and Craig’s 
Question Book, postpaid $1. 14. 

2. Normal Instructor, Educational Independ- 
ent, Craig’s Question Book, $1.24 postpaid. 

8. Normal Instructor, the Pathfinder, Craig’ s 
Question Book, $1.49 postpaid. 

4. All three papers and the book, to same 
address, for only $1.64. 


As the price of Craig’s Question Book is $1.64, 
the price of the Instructor 50c., the Pathfinder 
$1.00, Educational Independent 50c., the extreme 
liberality of these offers is apparent. Any per- 
son, either when subscribing for or renewing their 
subscription to Normal Instructor, is invited to send 
the small additional amount yeneivul and get Craig’ s 
Question Book together with either or both of these 
publications. 


The Educational Independent published at Edinboro, 
Pa., is one of the brightest and best papers published 
for ’ supplementary reading. It contains eight large 
pages always filled with interesting and valuable mat- 
ter and is published weekly during the school year. 
Subscription price fifty cents. By a special arrange: 
ment with the publishers we are taking subscriptions 
for it together with the Insrrucror at 75 cents for both, 
should the Question Book as above offered not be de- 
sired. Send to the publishers for a sample copy of the 
Independent. Above we make a very liberal offer of 
these two papers and Craig’s Question Book. 


The Pathfinder, published at Washington, D. C., 


| the freshest, brightest and best edited weekly ee s- 


paper to be found and asa current topics paper for 
school use has no superior. The subscription price is 
$1.00 a year but by special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers we can furnish it one year, together with the 
Instructor at the remarkably low rate of $1.10, should 
the Question Book, as above offered,not be desired. If 
you wish to examine a specimen copy of it write to the 
publishers for one. 
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inexpensive gift for close of 
School they have no equal. One 
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Self Government—Good Order. 





No school is a successful school without order, 
and no teacher is a successful teacher who does 
not have order in all lines of his work, yet how 
often do we hear it remarked that Miss B—— 
is a good teacher, but she does not keep good 
order. With this statement we must disagree, 
as we consider government in the school-room 
one of the first essentials to a good school. The 
causes of poor government in the school-room 
are many, but the one we consider the most 
prominent is lack of self-government on the part 
of the teacher. How can the teacher expect his | 
pupils to be neat, orderly, punctual and) 
mannerly, when he is untidy, disorderly, tardy 
and unmannerly. No teacher can govern others 
until he has learned to govern himself. 

There is no place where a person’s patience 
will be so severely tried as in the school-room, 
and the teacher who cannot control his temper, 
under all circumstances has no business to enter 
the school-room as an instructor of the young. | 
If you wish your pupils to be punctual in the, 
morning, and in all of their duties of the day, 
you must teach them punctuality by example ; 
you must be punctual in calling and dismissing 
school ; you must be punctual in hearing the 
recitations and adhere strictly to your program, 
as far as it is possible for you to do so. Changes 
in your program may be necessary, but when you 
have the correct arrangement, follow it closely. 
We fear too many teachers advocate the ‘‘do as I 
say and not as I do”’ plan. What you teach by 
precept will avail but little, if your teachings by 
example are not in conformity. The teachings 
of precept and example must be the same, if 
you expect good results. Learn to govern your- 
self first, and you will then be able to govern 
your pupils. 





* 
Partiality. 








Experience has shown that but asmall per! 
cent. of the teachérs of to-day escape the charge’ 
of having shown partiality to certain pupils. Is | 
the charge always true? We think not. Al-| 
though it is the duty of every teacher to make) 
his government impartial in every respect, yet 
this does not necessarily megn that he must use 
He may | 
have under his care fifty pupils, no two of whom | 
have exactly the same temperaments. Is it 
reasonable to expect that in dealing with these 


{lymphatic temperaments, or the children with 


the choleric temperaments? Ifso, why not ex- 
pect that the same tools could be used in working 
in wood as in working in iron or in stone? , The 
teacher who thinks that one mode of punishment 
will prove effectual with all pupils, is certainly 
on the wrong track to attain success asa. disci- 
plinarian. It is very essential that the teacher 
make a careful study of the temperaments, pe- 
culiarities and characteristics of each pupil in 
his school in order that he may know what to 
do to obtain the best results, both in instructing 
and disciplining. In order that the teacher may 
be able to study his pupils to the best advantage 
a practical knowledge of psychology is very 
necessary. 

Although the teacher will find it necessary to 
resort to different methods in disciplining, the aim 
and purpose should be the same in each. It 
may seem in many cases that the teacher is 
showing partiality, when in reality he is only 
using the means which will best obtain the de- 
sired end. 

The teacher should, however, guard against 
having favorites. Heshould have no preferences, 
based upon the outward circumstances of the 
child, his family, or his personal appearance. 
The rich and the poor should be alike to the 
teacher. Heshould remember that itis with 
the child’s soul and not with wealth or station in 
life, that he hasto do. Many of our most hon- 
ored men and women have come from the poor- 
est of families, and under proper instruction and 
guidance many of the poorest boys and girls in 
otr schools of to-day will be found among our 
most loved and honored men and women of to- 
morrow. 


OF 


Teacher’s Care of His Health. 





In this day and age, when the subjects of 
physiology and hygiene are so extensively stud- 
ied, is it not surprising that so many teachers 
are obliged to give up their vocation on account 
of their poor health? Yet such is the case, and 
inasmuch as teaching is more wearing to the 
constitution than any other employment, it 
behooves the teacher to employ every means 
which will keep him from losing one of the 
greatest of earthly blessings—good health. As 
the teacher should have perfect health, it is nec- 
essary that he should not transgress the laws of 
health, but he should study and follow them 
carefully. 

One of the greatest essentials to the health of 
a teacher is exercise. No other pursuit requires 
so much exercise as teaching. This exercise 
may be taken in many different ways—as_ walk- 
ing, bicycle riding, horseback riding, rowing, etc. , 


but in every instance it should be taken during’ 





back or bicycle riding, he should sit erect so that 
the chest will be thrown open and a full and 
deep breathing given. Sunlight is necessary for 
the strength of man as well as for the strength 
and growth of plants, hence it is much more ad- 
vantageous to take the exercise in the morning 
sun, than in the evening. Another requisite to 
good health is sufficient sleep. No teacher should 
be satisfied with less than seven or eight hours 
sleep. An insufficient amount of sleep proves 
more detrimental to the teacher than to a person in 
any other business. Nervousness is a consequence 
of its loss, as it acts directly on the nervous sys- 
tem. Proper food and dress are also very essen- 
tial to good health. The teacher’s food should 
consist more of vegetables and fruits than of 
meats. His food should all be wholesome,as his 
exclusion from the air fora great part of the 
day leaves him in an unfit condition to digest 
unwholesome food. In dress the teacher should 
be neat and always keep in mind three essentials 
—keep the feet warm, the head coel and the 
body free. Asa teacher with poor health can 
not be a successful teacher, he should try and 
retain good health as a duty to his school as well 
as to himself. 


7k 


The New Immigration Law. 





The immigration law which has recently been 
sent to the president for his signature, having 
passed the senate on Feb. 17th and the house 
previously,contains many valuable features. The 
most important we here mention : 

The bill, as passed, extends the immigration 
restrictions against all persons physically capable 
and over 16 years of age who cannot read and 
write some one language; but a person not so 
able to read and write who is over 50 years 
old and who is the parent or grandparent 
of a qualified immigrant over 21 years of 
age and capable of supporting such parent or 
grandparent, may be sent for and come to join 
the family of a child or grandchild over 21 years 
of age, similarly qualified and capable, and a 
wife or minor child not so able to read or write 
may accompany or be sent for and come to join 
the husband or parent, similarly qualified and 
capable. For the purpose of testing the im- 
migrant’s literacy, he is compelled to read and 
write from 20 to 25 words of the United States 
constitution. It has been becoming more and 
more evident that the United States must in some 
way restrict immigration, and we are sure that 
no immigrant who has the making in him of a 
good American citizen will regard this bill as in 
any way unjust. We have no use for foreigners 
who do not intend to become good Americans 
and live up to the constitution. Foreigners 
ought to be required to read the entire constitu- 


fifty pupils, the same methods could be used in | the morning and in the open air. When taking | tion of the United States before they be permit- 
correcting the children with nervous tempera- exercise, it is well that the teacher have pleasant ted to land. It is to be,hoped this bill will be 


ments, as in correcting the children with the company or something to take his mind from | signed by the president. 


If it is, it will take 


sanguine temperaments, the children with the | school dutiesforatime. Ifthe exercise be horse- | effect July 1st, next. 
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By Chas. H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio. 








Time Problems. 





A very troublesome series of problems in 
Arithmetic come under the head of ‘‘Time, or 
Clock Problems.’’ Yet by taking the proper 
measures most pupils may be led to understand 
them at least fairly well. 

To get the ideas more thoroughly fixed, the 
child should possess a knowledge of the face of a 
clock and the movements of the hands. 

For this purpose construct the face of a clock 
on the blackboard ; or make one on cardboard 
with movable hands ; or use your watch ; or 
better still, procure a worn out clock on which 
you can move the hands freely to suit the re- 
quirements. 

Then begin a series of judicious questioning 
as follows :— 

1. How many hands has a clock ? 

2. What do we call the longer hand? Why? 

3. What do we call the shorter hand? Why? 

4. How many hours are marked on the face 
of a clock? 

5. How are they marked ? 

6. How many minutes around the face of a 
clock ? 

7. How many hour spaces around the face ? 

8. How many minutes in each hour space? 

9. Which hand travels the faster ? 

10. How far does the hour hand move while 
the minute hand moves around the face ? 

11. How many times as fast as the hour hand, 
then, does the minute hand move? 

12. How far will the minute hand move while 
the hour hand moves one minute? 

13. At what hour of the day are both hands to- 
gether ? 


14. When the hour hand has moved one min-/+¢ 


ute past this hour, where is the minute hand? 

15. How many minutes is it from the hour 
hand? 

16. Then what is the rate, or law of gain? 

Having found the rate of gain begin the solu- 
tion of such problems as :— 

17. At what time between 5 and 6 o’clock are 
the hour and minute hands of a clock exactly 
together ? 

Solution :—25—number of minutes the minute 
hand has to gain. 
44=part gained each minute. 


25-+-14—25 x14=27,7; minutes ;_ the time it 


will take to gain 25 inal or to be together. 
18. How many minutes are the hands apart 
when they are opposite ? 
19. .How far apart when at right angles? 





20. How many minutes must the minute hand 
gain so that the hands may first be opposite after 
three o’clock ? After nine? After twelve? After 
five ? 

21. Between what hours of the day are the 
hands not opposite ? 

22. Between what hours do the hands not 
cross ? 

23. How many minutes must the minute hand 
gain to be first at right angles with the hour 
hand after four o’ clock ? 

24. How many degrees around the face of a 
circular dial ? 

25. How many degrees does each minute space 
represent ? 

26. How many minute spaces are the hands 
apart when at an angle of 45°? At an angle of 
+ 30° 2 

27. A what times do the hands form no angle 
with each other? 

28. How many degrees dine: the hour hand 
pass over while the minute hand passes 72° ? 

29. How many degrees between the points of 
the hands when opposite ? 

WRITTEN. 

30. At what time after twelve are the hands 
first together ? 

31. At what time between 3 and 4 are the 
hands opposite ? 

32. At what time after 8 do the hands form an 
angle of 60°?° 

33. How soon after two o’clock will the hour 
and minute hands be five minutes’ space apart? 
Ans. 5,3; minutes after 2. 

34. How soon after two o’clock will the hands 
be 5 minutes of time apart? Ans. 54° minutes 
after 2. Remark:—In problems of this kind 
first find at what time they will be together. 
Then subtract, or add if desirable, the time they 
are apart from, or to, such time as they are to- 
gether. For instance, it is plain to see in the] 
above problem that they will be 5 minutes of 
time apart just 5 minutes before or 5 minutes 
after the time they are together. 

35. What is the difference between the times 
after 4 o’clock when the hands are 10 minutes 
space apart and 10 minutes of time apart? Ans. 
minutes. 

36. What is the difference in minute spaces be- 
tween 10 minutes of time and 10 minutes of 
circular measure? Ans. 933 minutes of time. 

37. At what time after 1 o’clock will the hands 
be 55° 30’ apart? Ans 15,5 minutes after 1. 
Remark.—First find the equivalent of 55° 30’ 
in time spaces. 

38. At what time between 6 and 7 are the 
hands 20 minutes apart? 

Solution :—At 6 o’clock they are 30 minutes 
apart. To be 20 min. the min. hand must gain 
10 min., or 50 min. by going beyond. 

10 min. X4+7—=101¢ min. after 6. 

50 min. X= 54h min. after 6. 

39. What is the tirne between 5 and 6 o’clock 
when the minute hand is the same distance 





[from 12 that it is from the hour hand? 





Solution :—Now the hour hand is a certain dis- 
tance or space from 5, or 25 min.+that space 
from 12. 

The min. hand is half as far, or 124 min.+4 
that space. But while the hour hand moves 1 
space the min. hand moves 12 spaces, or 12 
times as far as the hour hand. 

Hence, 12} min. +4 that space moved by the 
hour hand=12 times the space moved by the 
hour hand. 

From which we see 114 times the space=12} 
min. 

1 times the space=124 min.+114=1,, min. 

12 spaces=12 X17, min. —=13,'; min. after 5. 

40. At what time between 5 and 6 is the hour 
hand half way between 4 and the minute hand? 

Solution :—The hour hand is 5 minutes+a 
certain distance from 4, or 80 minutes+2 dis- 
tances from 12. 

Hence, while the hour hand moved the dis- 
tances, the minute hand has moved 30 minutes 
+2 distances. (Two distances because when the 
hour hand moves 1 space the minute hand must 
double the distance to keep the hour hand at 
middle point. ) 
30 min. +2 distances=12 distances. 
or, 10 distances=30 min. 
1 distance=3 min. 
12 distances=36 min. 
minute hand. 

.'.the time is 36 min. after 5. 
41. At what times between 4 and 5 o’clock is 
the minute-hand of a watch the same space from 
8 that the hour hand is from 3 ? 
Solution :—By inspection of the watch face we 
see the minute hand will be as far from 7 as_ the 
hour hand is from 4. Then 35 minutes—the 
distance moved by the hour hand=distance 
moved by the minute hand. 
35 min. —1 distance=12 distances 
or, 13 distances=35 minutes. 
1 distance 2;°, minutes moved by the hour 
hand. 
35 minutes—2,°, minutes=32;4, minutes after 


passed over by the 


4, 
Secondly :—By inspection we see the minute 
hand must be as far from 9 as the hour hand is 
from 4. 

Thus 45 min.+1 distance =12 distances. 

or, 11 distances =45 minutes. 

1 distance=4,, minutes. 

45 min. +4, min. =49,); min. after 4. 
42. At what time between 7 and 8 o’clock will 
the hands first be 


1. Opposite ? 

2. Together? 

3. At right angles to each other? 

4. Three minute-space from each other? 
y 


Three minutes of time from each other? 





$1.14 pays for Normal Instructor one “year and 
gets the best Question Book on earth Craig’s.) 
Remember this when subscribing or renewing. 


A supply of sample copies of the INSTRUCTOR 
will be sent to ~~ reader who will distribute them 
among teacher friends. They may be glad to 
make the INSTRUCTOR’S acquaintance. 
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State Government. 





The National and State governments are sim- 
ilar in that each has three distinct departments, 

iz: The Legislative, or law making department, 
the Judicial, or law interpreting department, the 
Executive, or law enforcing department. 

Each state has a distinct form of government 
of its own, independent of other states as well as 
of the National government, yet the form of 
State government must be such as not to conflict 
with the Nationa] government. 

The foundation of the National government 
and of each State government is its constitution. 
The state constitutions are similar to each other, 
though differing in slight details. There is, how- 
ever, a marked difference between the National 
and State constitutions, in that the National 
constitution specifies the powers of the National 
government and it can not act farther than these 
specifications, while the constitution of the State 
governments permit the states to act on any 
subject not prohibited by the National constitu- 
tion. These prohibitions are specified in Article 
I, Section 10, of the United States constitution 
which follows : 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance or 
confederation ; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; 
coin money ; emit bills of credit; make anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass 
any bill of attainer, ex post facto law, or law impairing 
the obligation of contracts; or grant any title of 
nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
lay any impost or duties on imports or exports, except 
what may be absolutely necessary for executing its in- 
spection laws ; and the net produce of all duties and 
imposts laid by the State on imports or exports shall 
be for the use of the treasury of the United States ; and 
all such laws shall be subject to the revision and con- 
trol of the Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in 
times of. peace, enter into any agreement or compact 
with another State or with a foreign power, or engage 
in war unless actually invaded, or in such imminent 
danger as will not admit of delay. 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 





In this article we propose to briefly touch 
upon the Legislative Department of State gov- 
ernments, and as the different states follow prac- 
tically the same form, we shall take a single 
state (New York) as a basis and ask our readers 
to compare this department of State goverment 
in New York with the same department in their 
own states, thus determining wherein the Legis- 
lative department of your own state resembles, 
and wherein it differs, from the same department 
in New York, and if possible, we recommend 
that similar comparisons be made with other 


states. 
BRANCHES : There are two branches or houses: 


The Senate and Assembly, familiarly called the 
Upper and Lower House. The Senate is the 
more select body, as it has fewer members ; its 
members represent larger districts; they are 
elected for a longer term ; and they have some 
powers not given to the assembly, such as the 
confirmation of the governor’s appointments and 
trial of impeached officers. Senators are elected 
for two years, Assemblymen for one. There are 
50 Senators, 150 Assemblymen. 

QUALIFICATIONS : Members must be legal resi- 
dents of the districts which they represent, must 
be at least 21 years of age, must not be nor have 
been within 100 days prior to their election 
members of congress, civil or military officers of 
the United States or have held any city office. 

PRESIDING OFFIcERs : The Lieutenant Governor 
presides over the Senate and is called its Presi- 
dent. Not being a member of the Senate he has no 
vote except in case of a tie. The Assembly 
selects one of its members for a presiding officer 
and he is called the Speaker. He has full pow- 
er to vote upon all questions that come before 
the assembly. 

SaLaRiEs: The salaries of members of both 
branches of the Legislature are the same ; $1,500 
per annum and mileage. 

Birits—Laws : Bills (prospective laws) may 
originate in either house. They must first pass 
the house in which they are introduced by a 
majority vote, and then be sent tothe other 
house for similar action. If a bill passes both 
houses, it is sent to the Governor for his approv- 
al. Ifhe approves, he signs it and it becomes a 
law. If he disapproves, he vetoes it and re- 
turns it to the house in which it originated, to- 
gether with his reason for vetoing expressed in 
writing. Thus it will be seen that the Governor, 
by signing or vetoing laws, performs legislative 
duties. It may again be acted upon if vetoed and if 
it passes both house by a two-thirds vote it is said 
to be ‘‘passed over the Governor’s veto’’ and be- 
comes a law without his signature. Should the 
Governor neglect to sign or veto within ten days, 
the bill becomes a law without his signature, pro- 
vided the Legislature does not adjourn in the 
meantime. In order to transact business a ma- 
jority of the members of each house must be 
present. This number is called a quorum. 

IMPEACHMENT: The Assembly has sole power 
to bring charges of impeachment, and all such 
charges are tried before the Senate. Ifthe Gov- 
ernor were being tried under impeachment the 
Lieutenant Governor could not preside over the 
Senate, as he is regarded as an interested person, 
inasmuch as he would succeed to the Governor- 
ship were the Governor convicted. 

SpecrAL Sessions: Whenever there is business 
of sufficient importance to warrant his doing so, 
the Governor may convene the Legislature in 
special session. 


QUERIES. 





1. What is the Upper house of your Legisla- 
ture called? The Lower house? 





2. For what period are the members of each 
house in your state elected? What salary do 
they receive? Have they any other allowances? 

3. How many members in each branch of 
your Legislature ? 

4. Who presides over each branch of your 
State Legislature? 

5. Can all bills be ietendinned in either —_ 
in your state? Give the necessary process for a 
bill to become a law? What Legislative duties 
does your Governor perform ? 

6. What is a quorum? What number consti- 
tutes a quorum in your Legislature? 

7. What is an impeachment? Describe the 
necessary steps, both of impeachment and trial, 
in your state. 

8. What is a special session ? How called in 
your state? 

iittala iin 


Stopped the Shooting. 





A contributor to the New York Sun writes a 
very interesting chapter of army experiences 
from which we clip this : 

Just before the fight at Williamsburg my company 
was on the picket at the front. The man on the left 
of me as I went on guard at 10 o’clock one night was 
a Dutchman named Jake Klein. He was a good- 
natured, obedient fellow, and not easily put out, but 
on that night he was out of sorts, and as the Con- 
federate pickets were constantly firing in our direction 
Jake finally got his dander up. It was against orders 
to leave his post, but after a while he came lumbering 
through the bushes like an ox-team, and growled out : 

“Vhell, shall we do someding ?”’ 

“What shall we do?” I asked in turn. 

“Take ’em some prisoner, eh ?”’ 

“You’d better go back and keep quiet.” 

“But does rebels vas shooting all der vhile. Dot 
hain’t fair play. I pelief I go oafer und stop him.” 

“Well, hurry up,’’ I replied, with a laugh; and, to 
my surprise and consternation, he started off in the 
direction of a Confederate picket-post. I called to 
him, but he answered back through the darkness : 

“I vash all right. I make dot feller pehave himself 
or pring him in some prisoner.”’ 

He was gone half an hour before I heard anything. 
Then there was a crashing in the bushes, some swear- 
ing and groaning, and Jake appeared with a full- 
rigged Confederate infantryman, having a firm clutch 
on hiscollar. ‘Here vas dose feller,’? he announced 
as they came toa halt. ‘‘He doan’ promise to keep 
sthill, and so I pring him along.” 

“Drat the ornery Dutchman,” growled the Johnny. 
“He stole up behind me and jumped on me likea 
mountain cat before I heard him.”’ 

‘“‘Who vhas some Dutchman?” said Jake. 

“You was.” 

“Look oudt a leetel, ole fellar, or I knock off your 
head. I vhas only Dutch in my mouth, all the rest 
vhas union. Come along und pehave yerself, or I 
make you dead as a crowbars !”’ 

Jake had actually captured a picket on his post and 
brought him off a prisoner, and he did it as coolly as 
any of the rest of us would go out to drill. The man 
was so mad that he cried, but he was turned over to 
headquarters, and private Jake Klein had “‘corporal”’ 
as a handle to his name after a few days. 
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By Anna L. Moore, Madison, Wis. 


printed course of study, with no liberty to change 
| either the subject or the time allotted toit. If 
she succeeds in-taking her classes through the 
specified allotment of work usually no objection 
is make to the addition of pertinent outside 
work. The mistake has been made in the past 
of isolating school work from other parts of life 
work. At this period we realize that school- 
work only is valuable which either contributes 








Formation of Plurals and Use of Titles. 

Within the past few years many complaints 
have been made by the teachers in high schools 
and even by the faculties of many of the leading 
colleges and universities in the country, that the 
pupils who come to them are woefully deficient 
in many essential particulars of those branches 
which are supposed to be mastered before the 
high school is reached. 

We are also familiar with the statements of 
merchants and business men generally that the 
great majority of the young people who are em- 
ployed by them in a clerical or accountant ca- 
pacity are unable at first to present accurate 
work. 

The so-called comic columns of the newspapers 
have wearied us for years with stale jokes based 
upon the orthography and grammar of the typi- 
cal stenographer and typewriter. Where such 
a condition exists for a long period of time and 
is confined to no section of the land, serious 
thought should be given to the subject and an 
effort made to determine the cause and a remedy. 

It is strange that the two subjects which would 
seem to be of the most importance to all students 
because they will be needed daily during life, are 
the very ones which furnish grounds for the 
greater number of complaints, viz.: grammar 
and spelling. 

With the exception of the comparatively few 
unfortunate people who honestly cannot learn to 
spell, spelling correctly is more a habit than 
anything else, which in its turn depends upon 
the habit of observation to a greater extent than 
iscommonly realized. The art of speaking and 


writing correctly is gained through inheritance | 


and environment much more than through the 
formal study of grammar, but since all are not 
so fortunate as to be born with an inheritance of 


to the equipment of the worker ina tangible 
way or asa discipline strengthens him both 
morally and mentally. Then each lesson should 
be taught with the life-work in mind ; first, the 
teacher should decide what relation the lesson in 
question has to more advanced parts of the sub- 
ject, and next what, if any, it bears to other sub- 
jects now being pursued, and finally to subjects 
of future study. Ifeach lesson were conscien- 
tiously taught in this manner we should hear 
fewer complaints of work done in earlier years. 

The subject of the formation of plurals as well 
as the use of titles is particularly well adapted to 
illustrate these points. If the old fashioned 
method of memorizing rules and exceptions is 
pursued, it is safe to say that the pupils will take 
no interest in the matter and proceed ‘to forget 
the entire subject as soon as possible. 

The Sanskrit and Greek, (and probably kin- 
dred languages) have three numbers: singular, 
plural and dual, meaning two. The Latin has 
different plural endings for the various declen- 
sions; other foreign languages have various 
modes of indicating plurality. Of English, Dr. 
Richard Morris says: ‘‘Though we have only 
one plural ending, we make a very vigorous use 
of it. We have replaced foreign plurals by it, 
as insects, choruses, ethics, etc. Weadd it to 
adjectives used as substantives, as goods, evils, 
blacks, sweets, vitals, commons, etc.; to verbal 
nouns, as cuttings, scrapings, etc.; and to pro- 
nouns, as others, noughts.’’ 

The plural of English nouns is regularly form- 
ed by adding s or es tothe singular. The ex- 
ceptions are necessarily numerous in a language 
which contains such a large number of words 





arated sources. Many foreign words retain their 
original plural forms whose existence can not be 
accounted for at this time. 

| It is obvious that this subject is so complicated 


adopted or derived from many and widely sep-_ 





is once touched to call the attention of the pu- 
pils to such words. The children will doubtless 
be interested to learn that in early times the ad- 
dition of the es for plural added a syllable to the 
words ; that in words ending in f preceded by a 
long vowel, when of pure English origin, change 
| f to v and add es, while those words of Roman 
origin add s; that the only word in common use 
which retains the old Saxon plural ending en is 
oxen ; that in early English both gander and goat 
were used as plurals. 

Other points which require special attention 
and which may be made intensely interesting 
are those words which have two plural forms, 
each of which has its own significance ; words 
which have a collective sense and those express- 
ing quantity or mass which have no plural form; 
such words as handful, cupful, which do not follow 
any stated rule but are pluralized according to 
the meaning to be conveyed, and those words 
whose plural forms differ in meaning from their 
singular forms. 

With regard to the large number of foreign 
words which retain their own plurals, emphasis 
should be placed upon such as the children are 
likely to be or become familiar with, and close 
watch kept in reading, other exercises and the 
current news of the day to familiarize them with 
other words of the kind. 

In connection with plural forms of nouns and 
pronouns, the accompanying changes in verb 
forms should invariably be associated with them 
whatever the age of the pupils. It is not nec- 
essary to go deeply into the mysteries of verbs ; 
even very young children are able to suggest the 





right form of the verb to agree with the changed 
‘number of the noun. Much written work in- 
cluding both nouns and verbs should be required 
of pupils of every age ; articles in papers and 
magazines to which the pupils have access should 
be carefully watched for illustrations of such 
Dictionary work is indis- 





words in actual use. 
pensable, and elegance and accuracy of diction 
should be as rigidly insisted upon in daily exer- 
cises as in the more pretentious work for Fridays, 
Train all children to observe spelling and gram- 





| 
matical arrangement of sentences whenever they 


read anything, and encourage them to talk of what 
they read especially of the important daily news. 
The use of titles needs some attention ; where 





this faculty or placed in a favorable environment that children so young as most children are when two titles are joined, as major-general, the last is 
the study of the subject must supply the defi- they first reach it in their Language Lessons, pluralized ; where two titles are joined, (both 


ciency as best it may. 


'would soon find it tedious, and the moment that 


being substantives), one having a qualifying 


It seems strange that pupils can take the com- interest is lost the fate of that lesson is decided, function, the other is pluralized, as master bakers. 


plete course and be graduated from one or any 


if indeed not of the whole subject. There are 


In this country the wife is not designated by 


of our typical graded and high schools and yet a few rules which should be committed to mem- her husband’s title unless as a matter of identi- 


be unable to write a letter, essay or anything of 


ory. Greene’s English Grammar treats this 
(OF) g 


fication. Thus Dr. Smith’s wife is not Mrs. Dr. 


the sort grammatically and correctly spelled. matter most excellently, especially with regard Smith unless she is possessed of a degree in her 
Many people who speak correctly find that they to rules, as they are complete and concise. The own right. 


are not able to write correctly. Without at- 


essential rules are, (1) regular formation ; (2) 


A person entitled to a title of any kind is also 


tempting to account for this state of affairs, a nouns ending in f or fe ; (3) nouns ending in 0 ; entitled to his own surname and it should never 
remedy may be suggested for the trouble with | (4) nouns ending in y; (5) compound words. , be omitted in speaking to or of him. — It is quite 


grammar or language. 


Irregular plurals and foreign words must be 


'common to omit the surname in speaking to or 


In most graded schools and in many district | memorized as well as possible and the teacher ofa physician but it is in much better taste 


schools the teacher is obliged to follow strictly a| should never lose an opportunity after the matter 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28. ) 
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By A. M. Hyde, Oberlin, Ohio. 








Development or pattern making is that branch 
of working drawings in which we represent up- 
on a plane the entire surface of any solid or 
object. 

The simplest objects for development are those 
which have faces at right angles, such as the 
cube or square prism. To make a pattern of 
the square prism (Fig 36) we need simply to 
































represent the six faces so arranged that if the 
figure drawn were cut out and properly folded 
it would give the form of the prism. 

The ‘‘laps’’ which are represented in the fig- 
ure by dotted lines are not necessary to the pat- 


fourths may easily be measured. 
Notice that the laps which are to be joined to 
curved edges are notched in Fig. 37 and those 
following. 
Figure 38 represents the pattern of a half- 
Sug 38, 


See 

















cylinder, the ends being semi-circles, and the 
distance AB representing the half circumference. 
Let us now take up an object with plane sur- 
faces at oblique angles, such as the pyramid in 
Figure 39. With center at O and radius equal 





to the standing edge of the pyramid, we describe 
the indefinite are AB. Upon this are we now 
lay off the distances AC, CD, DE and EF, each 


tances representing approximately one-fourth of 
the circumference, from which the other three-| is easily constructed from its similarity to the 


The pattern of the circular frustum (Fig. 41) 


cone. The distance AB is taken equal to the 
slant height of the frustum. 
The basin of Fig. 42 is another modification 





of the cone, and the pattern is made similarly to 
that of the preceding figure. To this type be- 
long the pail, dipper and many similar articles. 

In Fig. 43 we have a combination of the cone 




















and cylinder. The pattern will not need ex- 





equal to one side of the base of the pyramid. 





tern but are usually added. In paper construc- 
tion the laps allow the use of paste to preserve 
the form, and in working with sheet metal, such 
as tin, they are necessary for soldering purposes. 

We may next take up an object having both 
plane and curved surfaces, such as the cylinder. 
(Fig. 37.) If this solid be placed in a horizontal 











position the surface over which it passes in one 
revolution will represent the pattern of its curved 
surface. This will be in the form of an oblong, 
the line AX being equal to the length of the 
cylinder, and AY equal to its circumference. 
Since the circumference is always 3.1416 times 
the diameter, we can always find the length of 
AY from the diameter. Another way to obtain 
this dimension is to divide the circumference in- 
to four equal parts, and one of these quarters in- 
to several equal parts, as in the figure. By 
means of the compasses we can now lay oT these 


Connecting the intersections by straight lines, 

also joining them to point O to denote folding 

edges, and constructing upon some one of the 

base lines, as CD, the square base of the pyramid, 

we have the pattern complete. 

In Fig. 40 we have illustrated the cone, which 
c 


bug 4O 


__ 
. 





has both plane and curved surfaces meeting at 
an oblique angle. With a radius equal to the 
slant height of the cone, draw the are as in the 
preceding figure. The distance AB is taken 
equal to the circumference of the base, ascer- 
tained as in the case of the cylinder. 
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planation. 
Figure 44 illustrates a pattern of the truncated 





























hexagonal prism. I would suggest that the 
teacher study this figure carefully, to ascertain 
just how the pattern is constructed and measure- 
ments obtained. 

The above figures cover but a small part of 
this very interesting branch of mechanical draw- 
ing. The teacher may derive great value from 
the construction of patterns of commonplace ob- 
jects, such as the dipper, cup, nutmeg grater, 
biscuit cutter, etc., etc. I would also suggest 
such modified solids as the quarter cylinder, 
half-cone, truncated cone, truncated pyramid, 
triangular pyramid, pentagonal pyramid, etc. 

In any tin shops may be obtained patterns of 
many familiar objects which will be of great as- 
sistance in teaching development. 








Prepare for the Spring Examinations by taking 
one of the NORIIAL COURSES of the American 
Correspondence Normal, Dansville, N. Y. See des- 








distances on the line AY, the combined dis- 
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By Kate L. Vigus, Portsmouth, Ohio. 








John Greenleaf Whittier. 





The year 1807 gave to us two of our best be- 
loved poets, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 

As Mr. Longfellow’s birthday (Feb. 27) has 
been observed by a great many schools and the 
minds of hundreds of our pupils have been en- 
riched by beautiful memory gems from his 


humming birds and honey bees.’? He became 
one of the noted writers of the ‘‘Atlantic Month- 
ly.’”” The publishers of the ‘‘Atlantic’’ gave a 
dinner in honor of Whittier’s seventieth birth- 
day. Emerson, Longfellow, Howells, Charles 
Dudley Warner, ‘‘Mark Twain’? (Mr. Clemens) 
were present at the dinner. 

II. Nosie Trarrs oF CHARACTER. 
tasted wine or used tobacco. 

He was always on the side of the oppressed. 

He was ever true to his ideas of right. 

III. A Srupy or ‘Snow Bounp.’’ This poem 
is a beautiful pen picture of the poet’s early New 
England home. It was written in 1866. 

Divide the poem into parts and assign these 
parts to different pupils, that they may be pre- 
pared by their research to make interesting 
comments. 


He never 





works, this article will speak only of the life; 
and works of John Greenleaf Whittier. 

I. NorasrE Events. Born Dec. 17, 
1807, on a farm near Haverhill, Mass. 
Parents were Quakers. His schooling 
was very limited and books were scarce 
at the farm house. He was very fond of 
reading and would walk a dozen miles 
to borrow a book of biography or travel. 
Was a careful student of the Bible. 

When fourteen years of age his first 
school-master, Joshua Coffin, came to 
the farm house and brought a copy of 
Burns’ poems. Whittier was delighted 
with these poems and begged the master 
to leave the book. 

Commenced to make rhymes himself. 
His first poem was published in the 
‘Newburyport Gazette.’’ The editor, 
the noble William Lloyd Garrison, made 
a friendly call upon the young poet. He 
learned the shoemaker’s trade in order to 
get money to-pay his tuition and board 
for six months at the Haverhill Academy. 
Taught the district school and earned 
enough money to pay tuition and board 
for another six months at the academy. 
Wrote for the ‘‘Haverhill Gazette.’’ 
He was the editor of the ‘‘American Manufactur- 
er’ in Boston. Was the friend and advocate of | 
the slaves. In 1837 wrote for the ‘‘Pennsylvania 
Freeman.’’ The next year was made the editor 
of the paper. Inthe same year a pro-slavery 
mob burned down Pennsylvania Hall in which 
was Whittier’s office. Whittier’s principles, 
however, stood the test by fire. A piece of wood- 





A sweet Quaker woman of natural refinement. 
Her speech full of the soft thee and thou. 


1st pupil—The introduction of the poem. 





Published and Copyright, 1897, by A. W, Elson & Co., Boston, 


| The outside world. 


2nd pupil—‘‘Shut in from all the world 


without. ”’ ; 


3rd pupil—The description of the father. 


4th pupil—The description of the mother. | 








5th pupil—The description of the uncle, ‘‘A 








“Truthfu! and almost sternly just, 
Impulsive, earnest, prompt to act.’’ 
This was the poet’s sister Mary. 
8th pupil—The description of the one who 
“Upon the motley braided mat, 
Our youngest and our dearest sat.”’ 

This was the poet’s beloved sister Elizabeth, 
A noble woman. She was a poet like her gifted 
brother. A number of her poems have been 
printed. She belonged to anti-slavery society 
and was the friend of the slave. ; 

One more child sat around the fireside. It 
was Matthew Franklin, of whom the poet said : 

“Ah, brother! only I and thou 
Are left of all that circle now.” 

He died in 1883. Two guests were welcomed 
within the family circle that winter night. The 
one 

“Brisk wielder of the birch and rule, 
The master of the district school.’’ 

This was not Joshua Coffin, Whittier’s 
first school master, but a young student 
from Dartmouth College. (Assign this 
character to the 9th pupil. ) 

10th pupil.—The description of 

‘Another guest that winter night, 

Flashed back from lustrous eyes the light.” 

This was a very strange person, indeed. 
It was Harriet Livermore, daughter of 
Judge Livermore. She was a brilliant 
but very eccentric woman. She traveled 
for many years in Europe and Asia on 
what she thought was a religious mission, 





visiting convents and monasteries. While 
in Syria she met Lady Hester Stanhope, 
‘The Crazy Queen of Lebanon.”’ 
two eccentric women lived together for a 


These 


while then quarreled and separated. 

11th pupil.—Conclusion of the poem. 

Of the family group the poet was the 
last to die, but finally the summons canie 
to him one September day in 1892 and 
he peacefully passed away. He was 
buried in the family burial ground in 
the Friends’ cemetery at Amesbury, and 
thus was he once more united with the 
family circle. 

A number of Whittier’s shorter poems should 
be recited by other members of the school. 
The following named poems are appropriate for 
recitation ; ‘‘The Frost Spirit,’’ ‘‘The Gift of Tri- 
temius,’’‘‘King Solomon and the Ants,”’ ‘‘Bar- 
bara Frietchie,’’ ‘‘Mary Garvin.’’ Books for refer- 
ence: ‘‘John Greenleaf Whittier: A Biography,” 
by Francis H. Underwood; ‘‘Curious Ques- 


work was saved from the flames andacanemade Simple, guileless, childlike man.’”? This was tions, ’’by Miss Kellikelly ; The teacher’s scrap 


from it and presented to Mr. Whittier. Upon Uncle Moses, the father’s brother. Whittier and 
his brother delighted to go fishing with him. 


He was like an elder brother. 
a tree (which he was cutting down) falling up- 
on him. 
His sympathy was so strong for the slaves that | poet was seventeen years of age. 


receiving the cane Whittier wrote his poem, 
‘‘The Relic’’ in which he says : 

“And grasping it, methinks I feel 

A deeper faith, a stronger zeal.’’ 


a number of his poems are in reality, as well as 
in name, ‘‘Voices of Freedom.’’ His poem, 


‘‘The Barefoot Boy’’ is doubtless a glimpse of 
his own boyhood days, ‘‘rich in flowers and trees, 








*‘A calm and gracious element.”’ 
mother’s sister, Aunt Mercy Hussey. * 


| 


He was killed by | 
This sad accident happened when the 


6th pupil—The description of ‘‘our aunt,”’ 
This was the 





7th pupil—The description of the elder sister, 


book ; Whittier’s poems. 
Afew hours work—10 new subscribers for the 
Instructor—and you have a complete set of Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia free of charge. A large number 
of our readers have procured this most excellent 
work in this way and you can easily do so. Begin 
to-day. 
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Question Book and the Instructor. Our terms are 
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Conducted by F. J. VanHoesen, Oakfield, N. Y. 








The Relation of the State to the School. 





There is an essential and close relation ex- 
isting between the state and its schools. This is 
not a new conception, but is as old as organized 
government. Even among the most ancient 
peoples we find the state, almost without ex- 
ception, the chief patron of the schools. Nor 
was this relation considered less important then 
than now. Our present compulsory education 
laws, which some are inclined to think severe, 
are no innovation. Centuries of experience have 
proven it to be not only the privilege, but the 
duty of the state to enact and enforce such laws. 
The strength of ancient Sparta lay very largely 
in the fact that she took all promising male 
children from their homes at the age of seven 
years and took entire charge of their education. 
She could depend upon her citizens to stand by 
her in time of trial, for she had made them what 
they were, and she knew of what they were 
made. 

Conditions have since changed only in this re- 
spect, that where Sparta had need of the keen 
edge of the sword and the strong right arm to 
defend and preserve her, the United States has 
need of keen moral sensibilities and strength of 
character. Yet in spite of the need, the state 
has been slow to raise the moral requirements of 
those who would direct the mental growth of its 
children. It is seldom that the board of trus- 
tees of our public schools stop to ask what a 
prospective teacher is. The chief, and only 
necessary requirement is, What do they know? 
If they have among their mental possessions 80 
many facts and rules, and the ability to pack 
them into the heads of those who may wait up- 
on them for instruction, as dried herring are 
packed for the market, their application receives 
favorable action, and they are dubbed ‘‘teach- 
ers’’ and ‘‘educators’’ by the state. 

For instance, some states require no more, 
aside from intellectual attainment, from their 
teachers than they do from their saloon keepers. 
It is a strange equation that makes a saloon 
keeper, plus an extra supply of brains, equal a 


_ school keeper—the one differing from the 


other only in what he know’, When a state 
simply requires that both its teachers and saloon 
keepers must possess a ‘‘good moral character,”’ 
the law is liable to be as much of a dead letter 
in the one case as in the other. The result of 
this low requirement on the part of the state is 
easily read in the lives of thousands of our 
American school boys and girls. Their ap- 





petites and desires, which are but the expression 
of their moral selves, are perverted and base. 
Their minds are dwarfed and frivolous. Their 
conversation, together with the books they read, 
is proof positive that their studies have created 
in them no clean literary or other mental habits. 
They have been crammed and pushed through 
examination after examination ; yet they have 
no true appreciation of knowledge, no powers of 
thought of their own. The book has swallowed 
the boy. 
Ay 
Brain Power. 





The great object in all true teaching is not the 
filling of the mind with so many facts, but the 
development of intellectual power. The great 
object to be attained in all efforts to make citi- 
zens is not the putting into the minds of the 
pupils a knowledge of what a citizen should do 
under all circumstances, but rather the develop- 
ment of brain power in the individual—power 
to think and act for himself whenever he is called 
upon to perform the duties of citizenship. It is 
the great weakness of the present systems of 
competitive examination that both teacher and 
pupil are quite liable to overlook this very im- 
portant difference. In preparing for the ex- 
amination it is usually facts that count. Con- 
sequently there is a tendency to ‘‘cram.’’ In- 
deed, if a teacher is not constantly on his guard, 
there is danger that he will turn his school into 
a sort of intellectual mill—a place where boys 
and girls and books are dumped into the hopper 
and ground and ground and ground, until the 
miller, by the test of competitive examination, 
pronounces the grist to be ‘‘brains.’’ 

It will be the constant purpose of every true 
teacher who loves his country, to bend his best 
energies toward helping to make society a collec- 
tion of individuals, rather than a herd of folks ; 
to make this nation a nation of warm hearts, 
rather than a nation of big heads ; to make states- 
men, rather than politicians ; true business men, 
rather than monopolists and trust formers. 
What the world needs to-day as much as any 
one thing is unselfish and sincere men, whose 
lives are devoted to the practice of medicine and 
of law ; to the straightening out of the present 
political tangle, and the untying of the gordian 
knots of the commercial and industrial worlds. 

This ideal can be realized only by an intel- 
ligent and continued effort to develop latent 
power. The teacher should see in the pupil, not 
so much the brain as the future man. The de- 
sire to see good results in the regular examina- 
tion should ever be subordinate to the desire to 
see right acts when the pupil enters active life. 
It should be our aim to make men and women, 
instead of tools for the hands of intriguing and 


capricious schemers. 


**% 


The School and the Home. 





But high above every other product of the 





public school is the home. A government ‘‘of 
the people, by the people, and for the people” 
can be built only upon an aggregation of homes. 
There is no other sure foundation for it. Right 
principles can effectually reach and mould the 
character of our political, commercial, industrial 
and social institutions only through the channel 
ofthe home. This is the great feeder of our 
national life. 

There are two particular ways in which the 
school can exert a powerful influence over the 
home. The first is by joining hand in hand 
with the home life of the community. There 
are many ways by which to accomplish this, but 
it must be left largely to the individuality of 
each teacher, and modified by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of each community. Generally, 
whatever will tend to gain the sympathies and 
co-operation of parents, and at the same time 
make the pupils feel that the school is a part of 
the community life will be profitable. 

The other way affects not so much the homes 
of the present, though it has an influence here 
also, as it does the homes of the future. It re- 
quires a different and a higher grade of work to 
make the best type of fathers and mothers than 
it does to make scholars only. A person may 
possess the unmistakable signs of intellectual 
vigor and power of thought; yet their hand- 
shake may be stiff and algebraic, their eyes may 
look upon you with a cold and scientific stare, 
and even their heart may beat with physiological 
regularity. Inspite of their knowledge there 
may be a dire lack of ‘‘the one thing needful”’ 
—the vital principle of a noble life. There is 
a great something gone—gone because unde- 
veloped, undrawn-out, uneducated. Pupils may 
be taught many things, like as dogs are taught 
tricks, but how far short of education teaching 
sometimes comes ! 

Now is the time to prepare to give your entire 
school a course of lessons from the great book of 
Nature, and help them to feel the pulse beats of 
a more intense and a higher life by bringing 
them ‘‘near to nature’s heart.’? A few twigs with 
bursting buds and unfolding Jeaves, a cube of 
sod with its springing green, and a small magni- 
fying glass is all the apparatus necessary. Then 
to this should be added in due time the little 
beds of flowers and vegetables in their proper 
places, the one to furnish brightness for the 
schoolroom, or cheer and comfort to the sick 
room of some absent pupil, and both to provide 
material for observation and study. All to be 
finished off with essays, sketches, and even 
original verses on the different phases of farm 
life and work in the Springtime. 








You may pursue a thirteen weeks’ course of 
study for $5 through the American Correspondence 
Normal. Were you to attend a school the cost 
would be from $50 to $75 for the same length of 
time. A Drawing course specially prepared to 
meet the needs of all teachers. Send for particu- 
lars. See advertisement elsewhere. 
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By Chas. H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio. 








Settlement of North America. 





The English based their claims upon the voy- 
ages of the Cabots along the Atlantic Coast in 
1497 and ’98. Investigation proves that Spain 
did not make any claims north of Nova Scotia, 
nor did England for almost a century make any 
intrusion upon territory south ofthis point. But 
after the first Englishman, Sir Francis Drake, 
had -circumnavigated the globe, in 1580, the 
English government informed her Spanish neigh- 
bor that she would no longer recognize Spanish 
claims to all the territory, titles from the Pope 
and claims of having touched upon its coast here 
and there notwithstanding. England henceforth 
became a strong advocate of possession as a lead- 
ing factor in the right of discovery, and became 
a competitor with Spain south of the 44th 
parallel. 

The plans of Sir Walter Raleigh went down 
in fatality but Jamestown and Plymouth sur- 
vived their struggles. 

Two attempts on the part of Spain (1526 and 
1570) to occupy Chesapeake Bay ended in fail- 
ure. Four years after the feeble beginnings of 
Jamestown, a jealous Spanish force hovered near 
for a time seeking the life of the infant colony ; 
but, thinking that the settlement would die a 


natural death from: disease and starvation, the. 


Spaniards sailed away leaving the unsuspected 
germ of an English nation unmolested. 

Step by step England possessed the coast from 
Maine to Florida, the uppermost object in the 
founding of her last and thirteenth colony, Geor- 
gia, in 1733, being to protect the settlements of 
South Carolina against Spanish invasion from 
Florida. Spanish resistance to southern emigra- 
tion continued because no dividing line existed 
until the close of the French and Indian War in 
1763. The English settlements were confined 
closely to the narrow plain along the Atlantic 
seaboard and advanced very slowly towards the 
great mountain barrier between them and the 
Mississippi Valley. 

Not a settlement had been planted upon the 
tributaries of the Mississippi previous to the 
middle of the eighteenth century and not even 
the Shenandoah Valley was known to the Vir- 
ginians for over a hundred years after the settle- 
ment at Jamestown. 

Let us make inquiry into the cause of her nar- 
row confines and why she took no part in West- 
ern exploration and colonization. We have 
already mentioned the Appalachian mountains 
on their western frontier and, moreover, add that 
their forest-locked slopes made them almost as 


| impassable as the Alps. Almost a continuous 
wall extending from the pine forests of Maine 
through the rough and bowlder strewn sections 
north of Pennsylvania to Alabama in the sunny 


‘south. The pioneer who would pass them must 
climb, as they afforded no considerable number 


of natural passes. 

Itis true the Hudson and Mohawk River 
Valleys afforded a comparatively good pass by 
way of the Great Lakes, but strong causes existed 
for not utilizing it. The Mohawk was nota 
navigable river and there existed the fear of the 
Indians. Again,the existence of the mountains 
only served to strengthen the long formed opin- 
ion of the English that North America was only 
a narrow strip lying between the oceans which 
wash its shores. The principal cause, however, 
lay in the object of the early settlements of this 
section by the English. 

From the lands of the Cavaliers in Virginia 
and the Puritans in New England came the tide 
that overspread the whole coast plain. The 
more trifling differences that existed between the 
Puritan and the Cavalier were lost in the great 
body of English character that they both shared 
in common. 

They established farms ; they laid the founda- 
tions for towns and villages ; they bartered with 
the Indian and took some interest in his eternal 
welfare ; they built ships that found their way 
to European harbors and the Indies ; they imi- 
tated the commonwealths ofthe mother country. 
In short, they were industrious, and a commer- 
cial and a political people. 

England had not encountered the Mohamme- 
dan struggle so strongly as France and Spain. 
Many different sects were springing up among 
themselves and bringing a corresponding strife ; 
and so the early English colonists in America 
were not so jealously striving for the souls of 
their red-skinned neighbors as they were for the 
liberties of their own consciences. While life 
among the villagers of New England, the farmers 
of New York and Pennsylvania, and the planters 
of the ‘Old Dominion’? was tame and _ prosaic 
in contrast with the picturesque life of New 
France and New Spain, it was of that strong and 
permanent character which laid the foundation 
of their future dominion on the American Conti- 
nent. In New England life the simple home- 
spun offset the rustle of silks. No knights with 
waving plumes, no heroes with clanking spurs, 
no destinies that lay in veins of bluer blood are 
here to awaken our interest. A people whose 
eminent leaders sprang not from baronial manors 
or feudal castles, but from the undiscovered 
fountains of humble homes, found more poetry 
in the sound of axe and hammer and saw and 
plane, in clincking spindles and noisy looms, in 
creaking mill-wheels and the splash of water 
over artificial falls, than in all that appears 
romantic with the Frenchman and the Spaniard. 

Such were the people whose nearness to Can- 
ada brought upon them the brunt of the final 
struggle of New France for existence in the New 





ay 


| World. And of such, too, were they who paved 
the way to that temple of Liberty under whose 
dome we are sheltering and which cost an un- 
realized amount of human misery to establish 
and maintain. 

It is noticeable that each of the three principal 
colonizing nations in the New World had selected 
the right section to carry out its predominant 
ideas. 

The object sought by the Spaniards was satis- 
fied in the land of the Aztecs and the Incas ; the 
‘north satisfied the commercial idea of the French- 
man, while the character of the Englishman best 
adapted him to the middle position he selected 
along the Atlantic coast. Whilst the position of 
New France was perfectly adapted to exploration, 
establishing Indian missions and trading in furs, 
there were other conditions that worked to make 
her weak and few in numbers. 

Founded by commercial companies, New 
France always continued a dependence upon 
the mother country beyond the seas. Allured 
by the woods and waters, vast numbers of the 
Canadian ‘settlers sought a corresponding life 
with the red men of the forest, thus sapping 
away the very life blood of the nation. Although 
courage, devotion and chivalry flourished, ignor- 
ance, corruption and dependence came on e pace. 
| There were many disadvantages other than 
| these to effect French enterprise and growth. 
| We shall notice (1) Disadvantages of water 
‘ways; (2) Disadvantages of climate; (3) Dis- 
advantages of soil; (4) Disadvantages of vege- 
tation. 

I. Water ways. 
1. Great Lakes. 
1. Stormy. 
2. Very few harbors. 
2. Rivers. 
1. Niagara. 
1. Obstructed by falls. 
St. Lawrence. 
1. Obstructed by rapids. 
Other Rivers. 
1. Flow into colder regions. 
4. Ice bound 5 months each year. 
IT, Climate. 
1. Winters. 
1. Long and severe. 
2. Affected keeping of domestic stock. 
2. Summers. 
1. Shortness limited tillage. 
ITT, Soil. 
1. Composition, 
1. Glacial drift. 
2. Rough and stony. 
3. Inferior to that in United States. 
Vegetation. 
1. Forests. 
1. Costly and difficult to clear. 
2. Grain. 
1. Too far north for corn which proved 
so valuable to English colonies. 
3. Tobacco could not be raised. 

Under such conditions the population drifted 
to the fishing grounds along the coast or to the 
fur producing sections. Thus was the glory of 
French adventure and military power lost in the 
weakness of her industrial, commercial and civil 
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By Lillian [1. Cherry, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Magnetize the Conditions. 





( CONTINUED FROM FEBRUARY INSTRUCTOR. ) 





Look well to the curtains at your windows. 
Crooked curtains and the best of decoration 
on your walls cannot harmonize. 

Then color! What colors have you in your 
room ? Study for some harmony throughout the 
entireroom. Soft browns, yellows, reds, orange, 
certain greens—there may be a touch of one or 
more of these somewhere. Asaruleblueis dif- 
ficult to put into harmony with the surroundings, 
also pink, unless you can have conditions just 
as you want ina room. Just where and how 
the right touches of color should come into a 
room, is something slightly intangible, not to be 
put down in so many words. One must feel the 
appropriate harmony and act upon that. For in- 
stance, if I had in my room a bright red gera- 
nium blooming, I should not like it placed near 
curtains which chanced to be blue and yellow 
or pink. Again I have seen certain school tab- 
lets with’ pink and blue backs, strewn over 
teachers’ and pupils’ desks. Before the shelves 
was a red curtain, and various yellows and 
greens to be seen elsewhere ; also gay combina- 
tions of some of the most hideous colored chalks, 
upon the blackboard. Can not the brightness 
be in the room, without such a mixture. In 
fact it is a study worth making to try, at least, 
to harmonize the conditions in your rooms, be 
they so small as the tablet ‘covers or stroke of 
chalk upon the board. These are not little 
things in their ultimate influence. 


black of our boards entered into the joyous 
souls of our little ones forever. 

Above our boards, ‘‘someday, they say,’’ will 
be rests for casts and artistic bric-a-brac such as 
good homes know. On our school walls ‘they 
say’’ will some day hang friezes and pictures 
that shall speak to the soul of the child and 
round out by silent influence one side of his 
nature, while the hand materials and books, and 
the oral instruction will round out the other 
side. ‘‘Magnetize the conditions!’ Let every 
teacher look at her walls and think what she can 


Brookline schools, Brookline, Mass. To those 
who have not noticed, perhaps, the description 
of these schools contained in the Chicago Kinder- 
garten Magazine of December, 1896, it may 
prove interesting to read this article. Followiug 
this, in the Jan. 1897,number, is the title‘‘ School 
Room Decoration,’’—four pages devoted to a 
complete ‘‘list of the pictures and casts to be 
found in the Lawrence School, Brookline, Mass. 
selected and arranged with distinct reference to 
the general course of study in the grades of the 
schools.’’ Many suggestions may be gleaned 





take down, what put up, to hasten this some- 
day. The ‘‘somedays’’ will not come until 





we all work. 

I must mention the unmounted photographs, 
as a line of picture to be had at small cost and 
mounted or framed inexpensively, for school 
rooms. Orasmall portfolio of these, judiciously 
chosen for your grade and laid upon your school 
room parlor table, will do much for the chil- 
dren. Many firms in our large cities are mak- 
ing a specialty of good lines of engravings and 
various pictures and casts for school rooms. 
Women’s leagues, clubs, daily newspapers— 
many are making efforts to place good works of 
art within reach of our public schools. 

When our daily papers take up the subject of 
school-room decoration, the signs of the times 
appear hopeful. The following, I may quote 
from a recent article in a leading city paper on 
‘‘Pictures as Educators.’’ The attempt to place 
pictures representing the best in art before chil- 
dren is by no means a new thought; so well 
established is it that the benefit has been 
thoroughly shown, and in our own city the 
the movement has begun. 

The influence of a well chosen picture cannot 
be overestimated. It may not be by immediate 
improvement in the child, but the moral can be 
caught by the youngest, and the subtle influence 
carried on in many ways. The language of a 
picture is universal, narrowed te no one place or 





I love color. It is a part of the infinite beauty 
in nature. I believe we should give color to the. 
children. But almost better its absence than | 
flaring inharmony. There are effects in colored | 
chalks, by use of charcoal underneath, that can 
be exquisitely blended and worked out upon | 
a back ground, and are as good as a fine picture, 
upon the walls. This blackboard question is | 
troubling many minds now. 


child, or nature, but capable of giving a new 
impetus to nearly all natures. It is just such 
personification that is needed for children and 
by it many things can be shown that otherwise 
would contain little interest or vitality for the 


from this list. 

Quoting from the December article, here area 
few sentences of Superintendent Dutton’s, the 
thought of which bears emphasis. ‘‘Now I do 
not believe that any one subject is the means of 
grace or salvation in a school system,—but that 
all lines radiating from the elementary work 
should be carefully developed and enriched into 
a scheme equally sound and fruitful in all direc- 
tions. In our own case we have taken the cue 
from the Kindergarten, and are kept from losing 
sight of its peculiar message by the existence 
of one, even in our new High School building. 
There is a Kindergarten in each public school 
building.”’ 

Perhaps one of the ‘‘peculiar messages’’ of 
the Kindergarten is to lead the public schools 
on to the right road of school room decoration. 

In closing, we may take these thoughts of Miss 
irene Weir, who conducts the art department of 
the Brookline schools. ‘‘There are two sides 
from which to look at the subject of art training 
in the public schools: From the side of the 
child and his need and the nation and its need. 
The law of balance claims, fortunately, that what 
is good for the individual growth and develop- 
ment must tend as well for the welfare of the 
nation. It is for the child’s greatest good that 
the wealth and rich resources of his nature shall 
be aided to a full and natural development. It 
is the child’s need to find a means by which he 
may express and develop that original and crea- 
tive side. It is our plan to help him in the first 
steps of the way. y 

‘‘Quite as important is it for the nation to have 
an art expression in which to record its life and 





child. People often think that to educate a child | 
in art means to teach drawing. It is an attempt | 
to train the faculties and tastes. The devel- | 
opment of the faculty of taste throughout the | 


activities for future generations. A nation’s 
highest permanent expression is through its arts. 
Public opinion, taste and need regulate the qual- 
ity of the supply and demand. An intelligent 


Some would cover over the staring boards|community would help to bring about right) public demands the best products of the time in 


with curtains when not in use. 


more artistic than colored chalks. 


I hope black boards will soon be magnetized out 
of our school rooms and replaced by a board as 
useful, but not so trying. 

If it is true, that thought of Whitman’s about 
a child gradually becoming, or making a part of 
himself, those things which he looks upon, I 
should hate to think that the gloomy funeral 


Some would | 
use only white chalk on the black ground, as! receive such an education and the benefit would 
One point, | 
however, is this : blackboards do not need to be} 
~ made black in order to fulfil their end. 





and healthful living. No child is too young to 


be first as great to the little ones in the kinder- 
gartens as in the higher grades of school. 

Witness, too, the efforts put forth by our best 
educational papers and magazines to furnish 
good supplementary pictures to their subscribers 
and help on the good work. 

Now, can we point out schools where a_ perfect 
or nearly perfect art environment is placed 
around the children? I am glad to a:.swer yes. 
I have time for but one instance here—the 





music, literature, art and architecture ; and this 
need is a constantly increasing one as the nation 
grows in resources, wealth and power. To make 
an intelligent public, our children must be train- 
ed to recognize what is the best in all the arts, 
and the children of the people are to be reached 
only through our great and generous system of 
public education. ”’ 

So, with the broader light that is coming 
to our generation, let us view hopefully and 
exert ‘‘magnetic power’’ *upon whatever exter- 
nal conditions are to be bettered. 
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The Sweetest of Memory’s Bells. 





Wild is the way through the woodland ; but there are 
the sweet fields of clover, 

The sighing, sad pines, and the jessamine vines, and 
the rill that leaps laughingly over — 

The lilies that rim it—the shadows that dim it—and 
there, winding winsomely sweet, 

Is the path that still leads to the old home through 
rivery ripples of wheat ! 


And hark ! ’tis the song of the reapers, and I know by 
its jubilant ringing 

There is gold in the gleam of the harvest and love in 
the hearts that are singing ! 

And stillas of old to the ether its music mellifluous 
swells, 

And the wind that sighs westward is swaying the sweet- 
est of Memory’s bells. 


Let me pass through the wheat and the clover, O men 
and rose-maidens, who reap ! 

I, who come from the sound of the cities, like a child 
to its mother would creep ; 

For through long years of tears and of toiling, like 
harbor-bells over the foam 

Your voices far winging and ringing were singing me 
—singing me home ! 

And here, from the pain and the pleasure—from the 
sorrow and sighing, I flee 

As the birds when the storm-winds are blowing,as the 
ships seek the haven from sea ; 

And I fancy the violets know me in gardens of beauty 
and bliss ; 

And do not the red roses owe me the peace of the 
prodigal’s kiss? 


The sun is still bright at the portal: 
light all radiant shines : 

Heart ! Heart! there’s a face we remember in the 
tangle and bloom of the vines ! 

Far off the glad reapers are singing—far off in the 
rivery wheat, 

And the arms of a mother are clinging, and the kiss of 
a mother is sweet ! 


there the love- 


—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
—_————___+>o— 
The Aim of Kindergartening. 





LAURA G. JUSTICE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





As we consider other progressive methods, it 
is meet that we consider the New Education, as 
it is called ; that we look into the system which, 
if successfully carried out, bids fair to raise the 
standard in the coming generations of physical 
development and of moral and spiritual culture. 
It is to the childrei that we look for the further- 
ance of the knowledge accumulated during pre- 
ceding ages, and we wish these children to grow 
up in such a way that the activity of each in- 
dividual in future society may be felt as a_bles- 


| to its’species. 


to the child mind. 


Freebel aes 
from man,’’ and he repeated often in his writ-| 
ings: ‘‘Man is the child of nature, the child of 


man, and the child of God,”’ and with reference | 
to these three phases of his nature alone, can the | 
child be understood. 

First, as a child of nature, he is related to all 
organic creation. He is surrounded by beings 
that live and breathe as he does. He is de- 
pendent on the products of nature for the air, 
food and clothing which sustain his existence. 
The child is delighted with a growing plant or a 
live pet, for in it he recognizes the same cray- 
ing for care and nourishment which he feels. 

Secondly, as a child of man, the personality is 

as complex as the traits of the natural being are 
simple. Who can tell what traits of character 
are due to the race, to the nation, to the family 
or to the individual? No one can break love 
from his heritage. ‘‘The moral advance of the 
race consists in this: that each individual may 
increase the talent inherited from a previous 
generation, and leave it with accumulated in- 
terest to the following one.’’? If we would have 
a firm foundation for education, we must admit 
that both the individual and the race are capable 
of improvement and progression. In the un- 
folding of the life of an individual, the general 
traits belonging to the growth of the race, as we 
trace it in history, may be seen. This fact was 
recognized by Kindergarteners, and means were 
found to aid this development in the earliest 
years of the child’s life. 
Thirdly, the child of God first awakens and 
springs to life when man, regardless of self, de- 
votes his efforts to the service ofhumanity. The 
words ‘‘He who loveth not his brother how can 
he love God?’’ indicate the essence of all re- 
ligion. The child of God is he who rejoices in 
the higher freedom because he is a possessor of 
the higher love. But the victory of the child of 
God can not be attained without the aid of the 
child of nature and the child of man ; education 
can only fulfill its mission when it views the 
human being in this three-fold relation and 
takes each into due account. 

The kindergarten was founded on the truth 
that the individual can only develop according 
Motion is the child’s first mani- 
festation of activity. When he is old enough to 
walk, he is in perpetual motion, but all this 





sing and not asacurse. Ifso, they should be 
trained with that end in view, not left like little 
animals to work out their own instruction by in- | 
stinct. If we would have better conditions we. 
must have men who have had the advantage of 
a system of education in touch with our present. 
state of culture. The system of Freebel and of 
Pestalozzi before him, is based so entirely on the! 
nature of the child and its requirements for de- | 
velopment, that after it is known and applied| 
people are amazed to think that a means so 


gives pleasure to him and it is said that what 
gives pleasure to children serves always for their 
| dev elopment in some way; therefore physical 
development is the unconscious aim of all activi- 
ty in early childhood. The kindergarten seeks 
to teach by connecting all instruction given with 
the use of the hands. Thus the child is interest- 
ed in the work its hands are doing and through 
that medium learns the underlying principle. 
Many parents consider the kindergarten a 
place where the children make mats, fold paper 








simple and to the point had not.been adopted | and play games. That is all it seems to those 
long before to teach the finite and the infinite} who do not know what the work comprises. 


These games and plays are only the tools which 


‘Man has not received the soul | are used in building up the child’s character. 


| Through them and by association with other 
children of their own age, the little ones learn to 
be obedient, thoughtful, unselfish and gentle. 
The lessons on the leaves, flowers and animals, 
cultivate observation and train them to think 
and reason. 

The kindergarten system is one which strives 
to inculcate a love for the good and true, rather 
than to overwhelm the little minds with stores of 
knowledge. For he who loves the right will al- 
ways do it. There may be many failures and 
misgivings, but it is the mission of the kinder- 
garten to inspire, to help and to develop. The 
child-gardening is the science of interesting. 
Nothing comes so purely and truly to the child 
as the God-given love of play, therefore it is 
through this channel that the teacher seeks to 
impart the needed light to the child’s struggling 
spirit. 

In order that the kindergarten may be es- 
tablished and carried out as it should be, the 
mothers must aid in the work. The first years 
of a child’s life are the most impressionable, be- 
cause he is then less able to protect himself. The 
mother-love should enfold him and guard him 
from all detrimental influences. Children are 
led by love more readily than by any other 
means. And the mother should be the first to 
find this out. There are many parents who 
think if the bodily wants are attended to the 
first two or three years nothing more is required. 
Is it to be supposed then that the little one has 
no soul? If so, the child is nothing more than 
an animal. But no parent would admit that as- 
sertion. _ A child cannot become religious with- 
out means and help, any more than it can with- 
out them become intellectually wise. It is es- 
sential that the right means be used, the right 
help given. 

The old education was composed of negatives. 
Everything was prefaced by ‘‘Thou shalt not,’ 
and the ‘‘not’’ prevailed. In the writings of 
Confucius, the Golden Rule is written in the 
negative: ‘‘Do not do unt» others what you 
would not have them do to you.’? But that 
system is not as forcible as the positive method 
which forms the basis of the New Education. 
In former days repression was the rule. Now 
everything tends to progression. It is said that 
if we ‘‘emphasize the virtues, the vices will fall 
away.’’ This is the method used in the true 
kindergartening. The word ‘‘don’t’’ is never 
used. For that which is wrong, the right is sub- 
stituted and emphasized. Instead of the plain, 
bare school-room of old, the rooms are made as 
beautiful as possible, so as to present pleasing 
images to the child’s mind, and open his eyes to 
the beautiful in nature and art. This positive 
treatment has been successfully tried and has 
proven the wonderful efficacy of the sentiment: 
‘‘Come let us live with our children,”’ 
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PENMANSHIP. 


larger. It isa waste of 
time and energy to write 





By W. T. PARKS, Denver, Col. 


a large hand. Some 
claim that it is easier to 
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one that has taught and 
practiced both styles 


absolutely false. The 
best and most rapid 
writers never write a large 


ing and other display 
purposes. 

Have the pupils prac- 
tice joining the small let- 
tersas in the last three 
lines, making them from 





Practical Methods. 





Before and in connection with practice on the 
capitals here shown and M, Q, W, X, Z, V, U, Y, 
etc., considerable practice should be given on 
the exercises at the top of the plate. The first 
part of all these letters is practically the same ; 
however, such is subject to several modifications, 
as shown in 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14. 
All are good, but 12 is the simplest, most easily 
and most rapidly made. The pupils should be en- 
couraged to adopt the simplest and easiest forms. 
One style of each letter should be adopted and 
all practice should be devoted to it. After a pu- 
pil becomes a good writer other styles may be 
added if desired. 

The styles in most copy books are not adapted 
to rapid execution and should, therefore, be 
avoided. 

The down stroke in 7 (the first part of H) is 
curved less than the up stroke, and may be 
made practically straight. The long stroke in H 
is best made with an upward motion. Notice 
the extreme simplicity of the finish of H. H 
should be so made as to have a firm appearance ; 
avoid getting the parts too close at base line. 
The two parts of K touch slightly above the 
center. The space between the two parts at top 
and bottom is the same. N may be made with 
or without lifting the pen ; if the pen is lifted 
the paris should be joined near the top—at same 
point as the parts of K. Ifthe pen is not lifted, 
the down stroke in first part should be nearly or 
quite straight. Nand K finish with a slight 
curve just below the line. 

No capital should extend more than three- 
fourths of the distance to line above nor more 
than half way to line below. Most writing in 
the past has been entirely too large and the copy 
books still cling to a large cumbrous style. The 
writing in the accompanying plate is large 
enough for all ordinary purposes, but is only 
about half the size of the copy book styles. 

Writing should be large enough to be read 
with ease without straining the eyes, and no 





a fourth to an inch apart. 

THE Writinc PeEriop.—Don’t let anything 
intrude on the writing period ; arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, etc., are important but not more so 
than writing. The teacher who neglects writing 
for any other subject should be held personally 
responsible. Do not say you haven't time ; if 
you have time for anything you have time for 
the most important branches, and writing is 
surely one of them. 

TIMED Writine.—Counting for pupils while 
they are making exercises and letters is a most 
valuable aid; it secures regular and uniform 
time, drives away sluggishness, creates interest, 
keeps all employed, does away with spasmodic 
and jerky movements, etc. 

Counting can be adapted to any exercise or 
word, but is of most value when making simple 
exercises and letters. Five minutes spent on 
timed writing each day is quite beneficial to all 
pupils, and especially to those not far advanced. 
Some teachers count for each line, but such is 
not absolutely necessary ; yet we believe it well 
at the beginning ; and it is not objectionable at 
any time when exercises or letters are simple. 
When the pupils are somewhat advanced, three 
counts will generally be sufficient for nearly any 
letter or exercise, and such will be much easier 
for the teacher and less perplexing to the pupils. 
The count should be adapted and regular. 

DRILLING on Common Worps. —There is noth- 
ing that will increase the pupil’s speed more 
than frequent drilling on the common words— 
adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, verbs, etc., as, 
if, on, an, of, in, at, he, it, etc. These words 
constitute at least one-half of ordinary written 
language, and if pupils are well drilled on them, 
their speed will be increased greatly. 

sini ects 
Geography by Topics. 





LAURA M. EMERSON. 





I suppose every teacher has a pet way of teach- 





ing at least one subject, and I find myself always | 


getting new ideas from reading about their ways, | : 


Perhaps some one would be interested and maybe 
helped by my way with geography. 

I find most of the pupils in the advanced 
classes of the country schools have been through 
the book an indefinite number of times, and gen- 
erally know a little less about the subject than 
when they began it, and it is very hard to get 
them interested in it. I have used with protit 
an outline I here give you. 

I write the outline on the board plainly, in 
fuil sight of all the pupils, then choosing some 
country (North America, for instance) I assign 
a certain number of topics to be studied with re- 
spect to North America. We use not only the 
regular text books, but all books and papers on 
the subject that we can find. The result is that 
we have some most interesting lessons. 

I give the outline below : 

. Boundaries. 
Latitude and Longitude. 
Area. 
Surface. 
. Mountains. 
. Volcanoes. 
. Plains. 
. Plateaus. 
9. Islands. 
10. Peninsulas. 
11. Capes. 
12. Isthmuses. 
13. Rivers. 
14. Seas. 
15. Lakes. 
16. Gulfs. 
17. Bays. 
18. Other bodies of water. 
19. Curiosities (natural and artificial. ) 
20. Climate. 
21. Soil. 


PABA Pwr ee 


( agricultural, 
22. Productions. manufactured, 
mineral, 
ene, 


23. Races of people. 

24, Population. 

25. State of society. 

26. Employment. 

27. Capital. 

28. Chief cities. 

29. Traveling facilities. 
30. Form of government. 
31. Education. 

32. Institutions of learning. 
33. Distinguished people. 
34. Religion. 

35. Manners and customs. 
36. History. 

When the pupils once become interested in it, 
the geography lesson is apt to be the pleasantest 
of the day. 

A geography scrap-book is a good thing too. 
Use clippings from the papers, arranging all re- 
marks about each country ina separate depart- 
ment. The outline given would bea good order, 
ind the book would always be ready for reference. 
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Three Little Brothers. 





Howard, Raymond and Ernest were three 
brothers who lived on a farm with their father 
and mother. The place they liked best of all to 
play in was the barn. 

Sometimes they found among the hay eggs 
that the speckled hen had laid ; sometimes the 
hayloft was the scene of a fierce battle that would 
rage till they heard their father driving the 
horses in for dinner ; then they were firemen in 
a big city, and would clamber down the ladder 
and rival the firemen in their speed, excepting 
Ernest—who was a chubby little fellow, and 
was oftener called Chubby than Ernest—whose 
fat little legs could not get over the ground very 
fast, and who had a propensity to stop and 
laugh at the most critical moment, but in spite 
of that he always persevered and got there in 
time to see most of the fun. f 

Their special interest just at present was in 
three little kittens. 

‘‘There are three kittens and three boys, so 
each boy can haye one kitten,’’ said Howard. 

You see Howard had been to school and had 
studied arithmetic and knew a great deal, so 
Ernest thought. ‘‘How many would we have 
if there were four kittens ?”’ he asked. 

‘One and one-third apiece,’’ promptly answer- 
ed Howard. 

‘Why, Howard Williams?’ exclaimed Chub- 
by ‘‘you know we could not each own a third of 
a kitten.” 

‘Well, I don’t care, retorted Howard, ‘‘that’s 
the answer in the arithmetic, and I heard the 
teacher say one day that figures never lied, so it 
must be right.”’ 


the rest that they decided to go pley something 
else on the side porch. 

I am sorry to tell you this, but before long 
they were quarreling. I don’t know what it 
was about, only they all wanted the same thing, 
and had gotten so excited over it that they did 
not realize how angry they were till they heard 
their mother saying ‘“‘We don’t'want any cross 
kittens here.” 

They were very much ashamed and very still 
for a few moments, till Chubby spoke up and 
said, ‘‘I wonder if she will have to pick us up 
and drop us off the porch the way we did the 
kitten ?”’ 

That made them laugh so hard that their 
mother had to come out on the porch to see 
what the joke was. 

‘‘And now that you are my good, happy kit- 
tens,’’ she said, ‘‘I am going to treat you to 
some milk and cookies.”’ 

And it was a long time before any of these 
three little brothers were cross again, for they 
did not want to be like the naughty kitten.— 
Ex. 


#F 


Diddymouse. 





Little May had a black and white kitten, 
whose name was Diddymouse ; but was called 
Did for short. Did was not very ambitious, 
and would rather lie under the stove on a pleas- 
ant day than hunt mice in the open fields ; 
stormy weather hunting was entirely out of the 
question. 

But one thing Did liked to do, and that was 
to go visiting. Inesummer we did not think 
much about it ; the doors being open he could | 
come and go when he pleased, but in the winter 
Did let us all know when he intended to start. 

First he would go to.each person in the room, 
put his paw up to shake hands, and then walk 


then the people will see it and send a note back 
when he comes. 

Yes, it could be done, so a sheet of paper was 
found and May prinied on it, ‘‘Diddymouse 
Doane, Pike.’? The paper was firmly sewed on 
a strip of ribbon, and when Did went around to 
say good-by the ribbon was tied around his neck 
and he started off, 

We were all awake on the morning that Did 
would come home. When he came the ribbon 
was still around his neck. We hurriedly untied 
the ribbon, ripped the paper off and found writ- 
ten in a little girl’s hand-writing, ‘“‘Tommy 
Black, Bliss.’”’ Wedid not know the people, 
but thought that Did had a good place to visit. 
The next day a lady and little girl came and 
asked if Mr. Doane’s people lived there, saying 
they were the people where Diddymouse went 
to visit. They told all about how Diddymouse 
first went there and little Lucy gave him some- 
thing to eat, then he went away and came again, 
as if he wished to remember their kindness to 
him. 

Lucy and May became firm friends, and say 
they owe it all to Diddymouse, who visited the 
two places as long as he lived—Selected. 

Kk 
A Fable for Boys and Girls. 





A little boy and girl were once sitting on a 
flowery bank and talking proudly about their 
dress. 

‘‘See,”’ said the boy, ‘‘what a beautiful new 
hat I have got. What a fine new jacket 
and trousers, and what a nice pair of shoes ; it’s 
not everybody that’s dressed so finely as I am.”’ 

‘“‘Indeed,”’ said the girl, ‘‘I think I am dressed 
finer than you, for I have on a silk cape and a 
handsome feather in my bonnet. I know that 
my dress cost a great deal of money.”’ 

‘‘Not so much as mine,” said the boy, “I 
am sure.”’ 

‘‘Hold your peace,”’ said a caterpillar, crawl- 





to the front door and wait to be let out. When 
Did intended to go on a visit he never would | 
go out of the kitchen door. Out of doors we| 





‘‘Do stop talking,’ said practical Raymond, 
‘and come choose your kitten.”’ 

That took some time, but after a while it was 
all settled. Raymond was to have the kitten 
with the most white on it; Howard the one! 
with three white feet; and Ernest’s had one 
white foot and white around its neek. 

Each day the kittens grew more and more 
cunning, excepting Howard’s, and his was cross 
and selfish and unhappy. 

When Howard tried to teach it tricks such as | 
the others were learning, it would scratch him ; 





and when they brought the milk out for their had such a warm welcome, and tried to think of 
supper, it would not let the other kittens have some way to find out. 


any. So at last Howard picked his kitten up 


and dropped her out of the barn door, saying, | said: ‘‘I know how to find out.”’ 


very decidedly, ‘‘We don’t want any cross kit- 
tens here.”’ 


could watch him trotting down through the | 
orchard, over the hill and out of sight. 

Did always started at about the same time, 
which was shortly after sundown, and that was 
the last we saw of him until the third morning 
after his departure, then when father opened the 
door Did would walk in, happy to get home, 
stay three days and go again. 

As he never seemed hungry, and did not grow 
thin while away from home, we thought perhaps 
he had another home that he went to. We 
wondered where it could be that Diddymouse 





One day when we were talking about it, May 


‘How ?”’ we all asked. 
‘Why, I'can take a piece of paper and write’ 





ing on the hedge, ‘‘you have neither of you any 
reason to be proud of your clothes, for they are 


| only second-hand, and have all been worn by 


some creature or other, of which you think 
meanly, before they came into your possession. 


| Why, that silk first wrapped up such a worm as 


I am.”’ 

‘‘There, miss, what do you say to that?’’ said 
the boy. 

‘‘And that feather,”? exclaimed a bird, perch- 
ed upon a tree, ‘‘was stolen from or cast off by 
some of my race.”’ 

‘“‘What do you say to that, miss?”’ repeated 
the boy. ‘Well, my clothes were worn by 
neither birds nor worms.’’ 

‘True,’ 
by, ‘‘but they were worn on the back of some of 


said asheep that was grazing near 


my family before they were on yours ; and as for 
your hat, I know that the beavers supplied the 
materials for making that article, and my friends, 
the calves, and oxen, were killed not only to 


They were all so disappointed that Howard’s on it, and sew it on a piece of ribbon, and when furnish meat for your table, but also leathe 
J ’ ’ J ) 1er 


kitten was a cross one and spoiled the fun for all; Did gets ready to go tie it around his neck ; and | with which to make your shoes.’’—Selected. 
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Charity. 





Only a drop in the bucket, 
But every drop will tell; 

The bucket would soon be empty 
Without the drops in the well. 


Only a poor little penny, 
It was all I had to give, 

But as pennies make the dollars, 
It may help some cause to live. 


A few little bits of ribbon 
And some toys ; they were not new, 
Yet they made the sick child happy, 
Which made me happy, too. 


Only some outgrown garments, 
They were all that I could spare ; 
But they helped to clothe the needy, 
And they are everywhere. 
God loveth the cheerful giver, 
Though the gifts be poor and small ; 
But what can He think of His children 
Who never give at all. 
—Selected. 


Helped Himself. 





“Help yourself, help yourself, little boy, do ; 
Don’t wait for others to wait upon you.”’ 
Grandma was holding her afternoon chat, 
Knitting and rocking away as she sat. 


“Look at the birds, how they build their own nests : 


Watch the brown bees always toiling their best ; 
Put your own hands to the plow if you’d thrive ; 


Don’t waste your moments in wishing, but strive.’’ 


Up in her face looked a mischievous elf, 

“Don’t forget, darling,’”’ said she, ‘help yourself.” 
Afternoon shadows grow drowsy and deep, 
Grandma was tranquilly folded in sleep ; 

Nothing was heard but the old farm house clock, 
Plodding along with its warning tic-tock. 


Out from the pantry there came a loud crash ; 
Pussy jumped out from the hearth in a flash. 
Back to her chair came this practical boy, 
Steeped to his ears in jam, custard and joy. 


Frightened, he cried, ‘Please, I’ve upset the shelf; 


Grandma, I minded, I did help myself.’’ 
—WSelected. 


Choice of Trades. 





A RECITATION FOR SEVERAL LITTLE BOYS. 
[ With boldness. } 
First Boy.—-When I’m a man, a man, 

I’ll be a farmer if I can—and I can! 
I’ll plough the ground, and the seed I'll sow; 
I’ll reap the grain, and the grass I'll mow ; 
I’ll bind the sheaves, and I’ll rake the hay, 
And piteh it wp, and mow away * 

When I’m a man! 


Srconp Boy.—-When I’m a man, a man, 
I'll be a carpenter, if I can—and I can! 
T’ll plane like this, and I'll hammer so ! 
And this is the way my saw shall go. 
T’ll make bird houses, and sleds and boats, 
And a ship that shall race every craft that floats 
When-I’m a man! 





| Turrp Boy.—When I’m a man, a man, 


_A blacksmith I’1l be, if I can—and I can! 
Clang, clang, shall my anvil ring ; 
And this is the way the blows I'll swing. 
I'll shoe your horse, sir, neat and tight, 
Then I’ll trot round the square to see if it’s right 
When I’m aman! 
Fourtu Boy.—When I’m a man, a man, 
A mason IJ’ll be, if I can—and I can ! 
I’ll lay a brick this way, and one that ; 








Then take my trowel and smooth them flat ; 

Great chimneys I'll make ; I think I’ll be able 

To build one as high as the Tower of Babel 
When I’m a man! 


Firrx Boy.—When I’m a man, a man, 
I’ll be a shoemaker, if I can—and I can! 
I’ll sit on the bench, with my last held so; 
And in and out shall my needles go. 

I’ll sew so strong that my work shall wear 
Till nothing is left but my stitches there 
When I’m a man! 


SixtH Boy.—When I’m a man, a man, 
A printer I'll be, if I can—and I can! 
I’ll make pretty books, and perhaps I shall 
Print the stories in the Saturday Journal ! 
I’ll have the first reading ; ah, won’t it be fun 
To read all the stories before they are done 
When I’m a man? 


Seventn Boy.—When I’m a man, a man, 
A doctor I’ll be, if I can—and I can! 
My powders and pills shall be nice and sweet ; 
And you shall have just what you like to eat ! 
I’ll prescribe for you riding, and skating, and such, 
And, ‘bove all things, you must not study too much 
When I’m a man! 


Eragutn Boy.—When I’m a man, a man, 
I’ll be a minister, if I can—and I can! 
And, once in awhile, a sermon I’1l make, 
That can keep the little boys and girls awake. 
For ah, dear me! if the ministers knew 
How glad we are when they do get through— 
When I’m a man ! 


Nintu Boy.—When I’m a man, a man, 
A teacher I'll be, if I can—and I can ! 
I’ll sing to my scholars, fine stories I’ll tell; 
I’ll show them pictures, and, well—ah, well ! 
They shall have some lessons—I s’pose they ought, 
But oh, I shall make them so very short 
When I’m a man. 


Trento Boy.—When I’m a man, a man, 
I’ll be a school committee, if I can—and I can ! 
But once a week I’1l come into school, 
And say, ‘Miss Teacher, I’ve made a rule 
That girls and boys need a great deal of play ; 
You may give these children a holiday” 
When I’m a man! 


E.eventH Boy.—When I’m a man, a man, 
I’ll be President, if I can—and I can ! 
My uncles and aunts are a jolly set ; 
And I'll have them all in my cabinet ! 
I shall live in the White House, and I hope you all, 
When you hear I’m elected, will give me a call 
When I am a man! 


[All in concert. ] 
When we are men, are men, 
I hope we shall do great things, and then, 
Whatever we do, this thing we say, 
We’ll do our work in the very best way ; 
And you shall see, if you know us then, 
We'll be good, and honest, and useful men 
When we are men ! 


‘One, Two, Three.”’ 


It was an old, old, old, old lady, 


And a boy that was half-past three, 
And the way that they played together 
Was beautiful to see. 


She couldn’t go running and,jumping 
And the boy, no more could he; 


For he was a thin little fellow, 
With a thin little twisted knee. 


They sat in the yellow sunlight, 





Out under the maple-tree ; 
And the game that they played I’ll tell you, 
Just as it was told to me. 


It was Hide-and-Go Seek they were playing, 
Though you’d never have known it to be— 
With an old, old, old, old lady 











And a boy with a twisted knee. 


The boy would bend his face down 
On his one little sound right knee, 
And he’d guess where she was hiding 

In guesses One, Two, Three. 


“‘You are in the china closet !’’ 

He would cry and laugh with glee— 
It wasn’t the china closet, 

But he still had Two and Three. 


‘*You are up in papa’s big bed-room, 
In the chest with the queer old key,”’ 
And she said, ‘‘You are warm and warmer}; 
But you’re not quite right,”’ said she. 


“Tt can’t be the little cupboard 
Where mamma’s things used to be— 

So it must be the clothes-press, Gran’ma,”’ 
And he found her with his Three. 


Then she covered her face, with her fingers, 
They were wrinkled and white and wee, 
And she guessed where the boy was hiding, 

With a One and a Two and a Three. 


And they never had stirred from their places, 
Right under the maple tree— 
This old, old, old, old lady 
And the boy with the lame little knee— 
This dear, dear, dear old lady 
And the boy who was half past three. 
—Selected. 


A Commonplace Letter. 





It seemed so little, the thing you did— 
Just to take the pen in your hand 
And send the warm heart’s greeting, hid 
’Neath the common two-cent stamp of the land. 
But over the mountain and over the plain, 
And away o’er the billowy praries went 
The small, square letter, to soothe the pain 
Of one who was fretted with discontent. 


She was ill and tired ; the leng, hot day 
Had worn itself to the merest shred ; 
The last of the light, as it ebbed away, 
Fell on her patient needle and thread. 
A shadow came flying across the space, 
Where the fading sunlight filtered through ; 
There was just the gleam of a sweet young face, 
And a voice said, ‘‘Here is a letter for you !”’ 


The quick tears blurred in a sudden mist, 
But she brushed them away, and then she smiled, 


And you should have seen how she kissed and xissed 


The postmark’s circlet, like a child. 
Why, the name brought back the long ago 

When she dressed in her best of afternoons, 
When she found it a pleasure to sit and sew, 

And her seams were hemmed to tripping tunes, 


Poverty, change, and the drudgery 
Of work that goes on without an end, 
Had fettered the heart that was light and free, 
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Till she’d almost forgotten she had a friend. 
The people at home so seldom write, © 

Her youth and its pleasures lie all behind ; 
She was thinking bitterly but last night 

That out of sight is out of mind. 


Now, here is your letter! The old hills break 
Beyond these levels flat and green, 

She thrills to the thrush as his flute notes wake 
In the vesper hush of the woods serene. 

She sits again in the little church, 
And lifts her voice in the choir once more, 

Or stoops for a four-leafed clover to search, 
In the grass that ripples up to the door, 


It was very little it meant for you— 
An hour at best when the day was done ; 
But the words you sent rang sweet and true, 
And they carried comfort and cheer to one 
Who was needing to feel a clasping hand, 
And to hear the voices she used to hear ; 
And the little letter, the breadth of the land, 
Was the carrier dove that brought home near. 
—Margaret I. Sangster. 


Flag Exercise. 





LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 





Older Pupil— 
O, have you seen that bonny flag 
Waving above your head? 
It has pretty stars on a field of blue, 
And stripes of white and red. 
School— 
With tints that shame the sunset skies 
Above our heads that brave flag flies. 


Older Pupil— 
Whence did it come, that flag so fair, 
Slow waving over you ? 
Emblems of courage, truth and hope 
Are its red, its white and blue. 


School—__. ia 

The flag was adopted June 17, 1777. The design is 
said to have been-suggested by the coat of arms in the 
Washington family. 


First Pupil— 


The first military engagement in which this flag was , And as long as we have breath 


displayed was the battle of Brandywine, Sept. 11, 1777. 
Older Pupil— 
Now, as you watch that beautiful flag, 
Waving so fair and free, 
Can’st toll the meaning that for aye 
It bears for you and me ? 
First Child— 
It whispers of those sturdy men, 
That little patriot band 
Who wrenched the country that we love 
From England’s tyrant hand, 


School— 
A red flag, showing defiance to the king, was hoisted 
at Bunker Hill. 


Second Child— 
It tells us how they bravely fought 


Lift the old flag up on high, 
We'll protect it till we die. 


Third Child— 
Fight, it says, for truth and right, 
Red was ever war’s own hue ; 
Then see peace and purity, 
Symboled in its white and blue. 


School— 
We are ready to fight for the right, . 
Ready to put down the wrong 
Ready to succor the needy, 
And to help the weak grow strong. 
Older Pupil— 
Stripes and stars were both thirteen 
When it to the Union came. 
In the flag we see to-day 
Are the stripes and stars the same ? 


All (waving flags over heads )— 

No; for every state that came 
Knocking at the Union door, 

In the flag that o’er us waves, 
Then we added one star more. 


School— | 
The states and stars are now forty-five. The thirteen 
stripes still remain in memory of the thirteen states 
with which the nation began. 
| Fourth Child— 
First a nation small and weak, 
Every year it stronger grows, 
Till to-day there’s ne’er a land 
Greater than this land of ours. 
Fifth Pupil— 
Haughty nations meekly bow 
Low before our flag to-day. 
None so humble, poor or weak 
But its folds protect alway. 
Older Pupil— 
O, where’er that flag shall fly, 
On the land or on the sea, 





We speak of a brother, and also of brethren, 

But though we say mother, we never say methren, 

So the English, I think, you all will agree, 

Is the greatest language you ever did see. 
—Commonwealth. 


Dare to Say ‘‘No.”’ 





Dare to say ‘‘No”’ when you’re tempted to drink ; 
Pause for a moment, my brave boy, and think— 
Think of the wrecks upon life’s ocean tossed 

For answering ‘‘yes’’ without counting the cost; 
Think of the mother who bore you in pain ; 
Think of the tears that will fall like the rain ; 
Think of her heart, and how cruel the blow ; 
Think of her love, and at once answer ‘‘No.”’ 


Think of the hopes that are drowned in the bow] ; 
Think of the danger to body and soul ; 

Think of sad lives, once as pure as the snow ; 
Look at them now, and at once answer ‘‘No ;’’ 
Think of a manhood with rum-tainted breath : 
Think of its end, and the terrible death ; 


Think of the homes that, now shadowed with woe, 
Might have been heaven had the answer been ‘‘No.” 


Think of lone graves, both unwept and unknown, 
Hiding fond hopes that were fair as your own ; 

Think of proud forms now forever laid low, 

That still might be here had they learned to say ‘‘No.”’ 
Think of the demon that lurks in the bowl, 

Driving to ruin both body and soul ; 

Think of all this as life’s journey you go, 

And when you’re assailed by the tempter, say ‘‘No.”’ 
—Selected, 


Saturday and no School. 





Where are the old boys gone to? 
The dear old boys I met 
In the old time days in the briar field, 
Where the grass with dew was wet. 
Bound for a sweet old frolie— 





Fight beneath its shelt’ring folds, 














To make the nation free, 
And freely offered up their lives 
For God and liberty. 


First and Second Child— 
And to the children then it says, 
Should treason’s hand assail 
Protect the old flag with your lives, 
Be sure right will prevail. 


School— 
Honest lads and lasses we, 


Men and women we shall be ; 





| If one is a tooth and a whole set are teeth, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of booth be called beeth ? 
If the singular’s this and the plural is these, 

Should the plural of kiss ever be nicknamed keese ? 
Then one may be that and three would be those, 
Yet hat in the plural would never be hose ; 

And the plural of cat is cats, not cose. 


Aye, for truth and liberty. 


Song— 
(Tune: ‘Rally Round the Flag.’’ )* 
We’re a band of little children, as happy as can be 
Waving our country’s flag above us. 
e will fight for liberty 
Waving our starry flag above us. 


Chorus :—Lift up our banner fair, 
Hurrah, now hurrah ; 
Long may it wave and ne’er lose a star, 
And should treason assail it, we’ll march to its relief, | 
Waving this banner fair above us. | 


English Language. 





| 

| 
, | 
We’ll begin with box, and the plural is boxes, 
But the plural of ox should be oxen, not oxes. | 
The one fowl is a goose, but two are called geese, | 
Yet the plural of moose should never be meese, 
You may find a lone mouse, or a whole nest of mice, | 
But the plural of house is houses, not hice. | 
If the plural of man is always called men, | 
Why shouldn’t the plural of pan be called pen ? 


| The cow in the plural may be called cows or kine. 
| But abow, if repeated, is never called bine. 

| If I speak of a foot and you show me your feet, 

| And I 


give you a boot, would a pair be called beet ? 





Saturday, and no school ; 
Fishing for chubs and punkin’ seeds 
Down in the old mill pool. 


Where is the old crowd gone to? 
A band of comrades gay ; 
Some are alive and some are dead— 
But they have all passed away. 
Where are all the old boys gone to? 
Boys of the dear old times, 
Boys of the days that have passed and gone, 
Friends of my fancy’s rhymes. 


Ah! how I’d love to meet them, 
Greet them and troop away 
Through the dew- wet grass of the briar field 
At the ope’ ot a summer’s day. 
3ound for a sweet old frolic— 
Saturday, and no school. 
Fishing for chubs and punkin’ seeds 
Down in the old mill pool. 
—NSelected, 


Self-Reliance. 





When, in your course of study, dear, 
A knotty problem lies 

Athwart the path that you must tread, 
Don’t weaken at its size. 


Don’t rush at once to teacher, 
And ask her to assist, 

But set your active brain at work, 
And all your wits enlist. 


And, if you do the work yourself 
You’ll stiffen up your muscle, 
So you will be quite’ready for 
The next great mental tussle. 
—Exchange. 
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These questions and answers are intended as a re- 
view for teachers. We would suggest that the teachers 
answer all of the questions before they refer to the 
answers. 








QUESTIONS. 





ARITHMETIC. 





1, Upon what and how is the gain or loss 
reckoned ? 

2. To what terms in percentage do the cost or 
sum invested, rate per cent. of profit or loss, gain 
or loss, selling price correspond ? 

3. How do the rules for the fundamental 
problems in Profit and Loss compare with those 
of Percentage. 

4. A produce dealer bought a lot of potatoes 
for $300 and sold them for $264. What per 
cent. did he lose? 

5. A merchant sold a bill of goods at a_ profit 
of 25 per cent. The goods cost him $160. What 
did he receive for them ? 

6. A poultryman kept 1000 hens ata cost of 
$1250. He sold eggs and poultry to the amount 
of $2625. . What was his gain per cent. ? 

7. A tailor bought cloth at $2.15 per yard. 
At what price must he sell it to gain 60 per cent.? | 

8. A farmer sold a team to which he had fed 
$10.00 worth of grain at an advance of $25, and | 
still realized a profit of 15 per cent. What did 
they cost ? 








GRAMMAR. 





1. When do we use the preposition into ana 
when in ? 
2. What is an ellipsis ? 
3. When should a verb be in the singular 
number ? 
4, In the sentence ‘‘The poets of America are 
famous for their rhymes,’’ parse the word poets. 
5. What is a direct question ? 
6. In the sentence ‘‘The stick splits easily,’’ 
in what voice is the verb splits? 
7. Define a simple element. 
8. What is a paragraph ? 
9. In the sentence ‘There were three of us’’ 
how is the word there used ? 
10. Correct and give reason: ‘‘He does not 
want for anything.”’ 
GEOGRAPHY. 





1, Why are there no powerful nations within 
the torrid zone? 

2. For what is the city of Quebec noted ? 

3. When did civilization in Europe begin ? 


6. About what is the population of Greater 
New York? 

7. What are the dimensions of the Suez canal ? 

8. Where is the Isle of Man and what is its 
size ? 

9. Which of the United States produces the 
most sugar ? 

10. The remains of what great discoverer are 

supposed to be buried in one of the cathedrals of 
Havana? 


HISTORY. 





1. What was the result of the battle of 
Camden ? 

2. Who were some of the partisan leaders in 
the south that kept the country in continual 
terror ? 

3. How much Continental money had been 
issued by Congress and how much did it depre- 


ciate ? 


4. About how much did Arnold receive for 
betraying his country ? 

5. How did General Greene escape Cornwallis 
in his retreat ? 

6. At Guilford Court House who were vic- 
torious ? 

7. What characterized Arnold’s expedition 
into Virginia? 

8. Who furnished the money that enabled 
Washington to successfully carry out the expe- 
dition against Yorktown ? 

9. How many men surrendered at this time 
to the Americans ? 

10. What was the effect of the capture of York- 
town and the surrender by Cornwallis ? 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 





1. What is the oldest institution of our system 
of government ? 

2. From what nation did this system of gov- 
ernment come? 

3. What is the most important division of each 
state in the New England states called? In the 
Southern and extreme Western states? In the 
Western and Middle states ? 

4. What is a corporation ? 

5. For what are public corporations founded ? 

6. How often are town officers elected ? 

7. What name is given to the chief officer or 
officers of a town ? 

8. Name the other principal town officers. 

9. What is the chief duty of the town clerk ? 

10. What are the chief duties of assessors ? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 





1. At what two periods of life are the process- 
es of waste and repair not exactly balanced ? 

2. How does sleep affect the circulation, respir- 
ation and temperature of the body ? 

3. Which is more tender, the meat of freshly 


4. About how much of the surface of South | killed animals or that which has been kept a 


America is comprised in its plains? 
5. What protects the city of New Orleans 
from the overflow of the Mississippi ? 





certain length of time ? 
4, What is the office of the gall-bladder ? 
5. How does the relative weight of the brain 





of man, as compared with the weight of his body, 
compare with that of inferior animals? 

6. How many parts has the act of breathing ? 

7. Why is rapid eating injurious ? 

8. To what is man’s power of speech over 
that of apes largely due? 

9. What are the cilia ? 

10. What is trichina spiralis ? 


DRAWING. 





1. (a) What is the extreme color at the red 
end of the spectrum? (b) At the blue end? 

2. (a) What positive colors between yellow 
and violet? (b) What hues between these same 
colors ? 

3. Name solids which have but one face. 

4, Name and describe the faces of a hexagonal 
pyramid. 

5. Name two solids having plane faces meeting 
at right angles. 

6. Name a solid having both plane and curved 
faces meeting at a right angle. 

7. Name a solid which has plane and curved 
faces meeting at an oblique angle. 

8. In a working drawing the plan is represent- 
ed by a semi-circle and the elevation by an ob- 
long. What is the solid and what is its position ? 

9. What will be the plan and elevation of a 
square pyramid ? 

10. In perspective what governs the apparent 
form of an object ? 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 





1. Why is it most convenient to have light 
come from the left side? 

2. What should be the object of reviews? 

3. Why should not the teacher adhere closely 
to the text-book in reading ? 

4, What is the effect of too much explanation 
by the teacher? 

5. What is the phonic method of teaching 
reading ? 

6. What objections are there to pupils printing 
names on their slates ? 

7. Would you interrupt a pupil while read- 
ing to correct an error? 

8. How should young pupils be taught to 
mind the pauses ? 

9, What is the most important part of a com- 
mon school education ? 

10. Why should not classes in the higher read- 
ers have as frequent lessons as those in the lower ? 
a an 


ANSWERS. 





ARITHMETIC. 





1. The gain or loss is reckoned at a certain 
rate per cent. on the cost or sum invested. 

2. The cost or sum invested is the base. The 
rate per cent. of profit or loss is the rate. The 
gain or loss is the percentage. The selling price 
when more than the cost*is the difference. 

3. The rates are the same, 
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4, $300—$264—$36 loss ; $36--$300=12 per 
cent. loss. 

5. $160.25=$40 gain; $160+$40—$200 
the selling price. 

6. $2625—$1250=$13875 gain ; $1875--$1250 
=100 per cent. 

7. $2.15x.60=$1.29 gain; $2.15-+$1.29=— 
$3.44. 

8. $25—$10=$15 gain ; $15--.15=$100 cost. 


GRAMMAR, 


1. Into should be used after verbs denoting 
entrance. Jn should be used before the names 
of countries, cities and towns, 

2. An ellipsis is the omission of one or more 
words of a sentence. 

3. When its subject is singular or conveys the 
idea of unity. 

4, The word poet is a noun, common, 

‘third person, plural number, common gender, 
nominative case and subject of the verb ‘‘are fa- 
mous. ”’ 

5. A direct question is one which can be ans- 
wered by yes or no. 

6. It is in the active voice with a passive 
signification. 

7. A simple element is one which is not re- 
stricted by a modifier. 

8. A paragraph is a series of sentences on the 
same branch of a subject. 

9. It is used as an expletive to introduce a 
sentence. 

10. ‘‘He does not want anything.”? A preposi- 
tion should never be placed between a verb and 
its object. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Because food and shelter are obtained with 
but little exertion and the great heat prevents 
advancement in any direction. 

2. Quebec is the oldest city in the dominion. 
The heights are strongly fortified, being the 
strongest fortress in the world except Gibraltar. 

3. InGreece. It was introduced by Egyptians 
and Pheenicians. 

4, About one-half. 

5. Levees from fifteen to fifty feet wide ex- 
tending two hundred miles above and fifty miles 
below the city. 

6. About three millions. 

7. The Suez Canal is one hundred miles long, 
twenty-four feet deep and’ seventy-two feet in 
width. 

8. The Isle of Man is situated north of the 
center of the Irish Sea and is thirty-three and 
one-fourth miles long, twelve and one-half miles 
wide and contains about one hundred eighty 
thousand acres. 

9. Louisiana. 

10. Christopher Columbus. 


HISTORY. 


—_— 


defeated and the army so scattered that it could 
not be collected. 

2. Marion, Sumter, Pickens and Lee. 

8. $200,000,000. At one time $40 in bills 
was worth but $1 in specie. 

4, About thirty thousand dollars. 

5. Rain caused the river Catawba to rise so 
that Cornwallis could not cross and lost time by 
being obliged to march up stream to effect a 
crossing. 

6. Cornwallis lost heavily and retreated. 
Continentals also retired. 

7. He conducted the war with great brutality, 
burning private as well as public property. 

8. Robert Morris issued his own notes for 
$1,400,000 to furnish supplies for this expedi- 
tion. 

9. About seven thousand men. 

10. Both parties felt that this surrender natur- 
ally ended the war and all hope of subduing | 
America was now abandoned by the people of 


England. 


The 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. The town or township. 
2. Our remote ancestors, the ancient Germans. | 
3. The town, The county. The powers of! 


local government are about equally divided be- 
tween the town and county. 

4. A corporation is an association of persons, 
authorized by law to transact business as a single 
individual. 

5. Public corporations are created for govern- 
mental purposes as counties, towns, cities and 
villages. 

6. Town officers are for the most part elected 
annually. 

7. Selectmen, trustees of township, town coun- 
cil or supervisor, depending on the section of 
the country in which they preside. 

8. Town clerk, town treasurer, constables, 
overseers of highways, overseers of the poor, assess- 
ors and collectors of taxes. 

9. The town clerk keeps a record of all the 
town business which includes town meetings, 
the proceedings of the chief officers, births, 
deaths, marriages, transfers of-property, ete. 

10. Assessors estimate the value of taxable 
property within their respective sections. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


7. The food is not properly masticated and 
mixed with the saliva, but is imperfectly broken 
up and washed down with other beverages that 
cannot take its place. 

8. Itis due to man’s intellectual development 
more than any structural difference between 
them. 

9. The cilia are the cells on the outer surface 
of the air passages, that serve to catch and carry 
back small particles of dust that we may breathe. 

10. It is a minute animal parasite that infests 
the muscles of animals, especially pigs. 


DRAWING. 


if 
9 


(a) Violet-red. 


(a) Green and blue. 


(b) Red-violet. 
(b) Green-yellow, 
yellow-green, blue-green, green-blue, violet-blue 
and blue-violet. 
3. Sph 
4, It has seven plane faces; one a regular 
hexagon and the others isosceles triangles. 


cre, ovoid, ellipsoid, ete. 


5. Cube and square prism.” 

6. Cylinder. 

7. Cone. 

8. Half-eylinder, vertical position. 


-“~ 


). The plan is a square with diagonals, and 
the elevation a triargle. 
10. Its position from the observer. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY, 


1. To prevent the shadow of the hand inter- 
fering with writing and drawing. 

2. To test results of study and to more thor- 
oughly fix in mind important facts. 

3. The teacher cannot gain the attention of 
his pupils as well. 

4, Want of self-reliance and a failure to de- 
velop the powers of thought and investigation. 

5. A method by which the sounds of the let- 
ters are taught first, and their common names 
afterward. 

6. It is said to spoil their handwriting. 

7. No; it interferes with expression. The 
correction should be made aé the end of the par- 
agraph. 

8. They should be taught to read naturally, 
and give the sense ; in doing this they will make 
the proper pauses. 

9. The ability to read and write and a taste 
for reading good literature. 





1. In early life the process of building up is 
more active and in old age the wasting process is 
more active. a 

2. During sleep the rapidity of the circulation 
and respiration diminishes, and the temperature 
of the body falls one or two degrees. 

3. Meat that has been kept a sufficient length 
of time. 

4, The gall-bladder is a receptacle for the 
storage of the bile during the intervals between 
digestion. 

5. It exceeds them in some though not in all 
instances. 


10. Because they have more studies, 
~—_-+ 
Ask Others. 





Something of an idea of benefits derived from 
our Normal [lail Courses can be obtained by 
consulting those who have taken them. Our 
1896-97 catalogue is the largest and most com- 
plete of any similar catalogue ever issued and 
contains the names and addresses of nearly four 
thousand who have recently completed some one 
of our courses, also hundreds of testimonials 
from them. We shall be pleased to send you 
the catalogue and to have you write one or more 








L The militia and continental regulars were 


6. Two, inspiration and expiration. 





of these persons about us and our work. 
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orniment, Shumack, reccommen, 
recieve, mackerell, pensil, 
turky, monky, ankel, 


3. Write fifteen geographical names each be- 
ginning with the letter B. 
JUNIOR GEOGRAPHY. 








Conducted by Elmer E. Beams, German Valley, N. Y. 








Our Morro :—‘‘The best way to keep children quiet 
is to keep them busy.” 


JUNIOR GRAMMAR. 





1. Make each of the following words end in 
ing :— 

Ride, throw, hurry, run, come, lend, loan, 
fight, shoe, shoo, weave, hoe. 

2. After forming the above words use each in 
a sentence. 

3. Re-write the following sentences, correcting 
all errors :— 

(1) A coach or carriage meet every train. 

(2) Satin, but not linen or muslin, are ani- 
mal products. 

(3) Have you rebuilded your barn yet ? 

(4) They havn’t went after the horses. 

(5) The horses is lame. 

4. Compare the following adjectives :— 


kind, square, few, 
grand, sweet, late, 
able, long, juicy, 
round, beautiful, simple. 


5. Point out the conjunction in each of the 
following sentences, and state what it connects : 

(1) The girls read, write and cipher. 

(2) Boys go to the store and buy sugar. 

(3) Sarah is attentive, but her sister is heed- 
less. 

(4) George must be punished because he is 
idle. 

6. Change the italicised phrase in the following 
sentences to one word :— 

(1) The dress of the girl is torn. 

(2) The wing of the robin is broken. 

(3) The foot of the cow is hurt. 

(4) The eyes of the owl are large. 

(5) Has the eye of the horse been injured? 

7. Write sentences containing the following 


adjectives : 
large, youngest, 
great, eldest, 
small, cowardly, 
round, fierce, 
longer, perpendicular, 
sweetest, oblique, 
prettiest, some, 
sourer, many. 


JUNIOR SPELLING. 





1. Write twenty words each containing exact- 
ly eight letters. 

2. Copy the following words, correcting all 
errors :— 


1. What is geography? 

2. What is an island? 

3. Name the four largest islands of North 
America. 

4, Which is the largest city of (1) France, (2) 
England, (3) United States, (4) Brazil, (5) 
Mexico? 

5. Name the oceans in order of size beginning 
with the largest. 

6. Name the largest sea and the countries 
which border on it. 

7. Name the three largest branches of the Miss- 
issippi river. 

8. Name two of the largest rivers of South 
America. 


SENIOR GEOGRAPHY. 





1. Give two proofs that the earth is round. 

2. Name eight principal points of the compass. 
3. What causes the difference in the length of 
the earth’s diameters ? 

4, What is meant by the ‘‘Circle of Illumina- 
tion ?”’ 

5. In what months are the days and nights of 
equal length ? 

6. On June 21st, how far is the ‘‘Circle of II- 
lumination’’ from the North Pole ? 

7. How wide is the Torrid Zone? 

8. What causes the change of the seasons ? 

9. Name the countries of Asia upon which 
the sun’s rays fall perpendicularly. 

10. What is the difference between Latitude and 
Longitude ? \ 

11. A point A is 169 degrees E. longitude, and 
a point B is 131 degrees W. longitude. How 
many degrees is A west of B? 

12. Describe the Trade- Winds, 

13. A ship was wrecked in latitude 24 degrees 
south, longitude 42 degrees east. In what 
water was it? 


QUESTIONS FOR FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 





1. What great earthquake occurred in our 
country in 1886? 

2. Who were the Gold candidates in the last 
presidential election ? 

3. Write a brief sketch of the life of Horace 
Greeley. 

4, If you lived in Washington, D. C., could 
you vote ; if not, why not? 

5. Name two noted English historians and 
tell all you can about each. 

6. Does clothing really keep the body warm ? 
7. Does water belong to the animal, vegetable, 
or mineral kingdom ? 


8. Who was Robert Livingston? Give a 


9. How do the following foods grow : pine- 

apples, peanuts, rice, wheat, bananas, oysters? 

10. What city of the world is nearest the equa- 
torial line? 

11. What is the difference between the Telegraph 
and the Telephone ? 

12. Who was Cyrus W. Field and with what 
was he connected? Give a brief history. 

—————__ + oe - —____——__ 
The Type in Teaching. 





BY A. C. SCAMMELL. 





As a pleasing outcome of child study the tran- 
sition from the nursery to the school is growing 
less defined. The toys and pictures that have 
amused the child in the home are brought into 


are realisms to him. 

The child’s knowledge comes to him first 
through the medium of his senses, then through 
his imagination. 

The teacher who writes upon the board, “I 
see a dog,’’ when no dog is to be seen, is trying 
to teach by word form assisted by memory. 

She is not awakening mind. Hence the mon- 
otone or soulless reading of a child so taught. 
Let the teacher place before the child the 
highly colored picture of the dog, or its toy type. 
Let her wait until he warms with interest by 
hearing question or story, or by his telling some- 
thing about a dog he likes. Then he is ready to 
read and to give expression to the one of three 
thoughts which will make him happiest to keep ; 
as, ‘‘I see the dog,”’ ‘‘I sce the dog,”’ or, ‘‘I see 
the dog.’’ These four words, no longer a false- 
hood and a parrot repetition, become fancy full. 
The child likes to say them for the delightful 
mind pictures they bring before him. 

Perhaps no psychologist has said ‘Child in- 
tellect is stone cold until warmed by child heart ; 
your work, teacher, is to bring intellect and 
heart together.’’ But it is true, isn’t it? 
Leaving board and chart work, pass on to the 
First Readers. 
Happily, they are illustrated, excepting the 
review pages. How teach these? What better 
way than by having at hand the toy or picture 
symbol of each nameword, and by the child’s 
putting into action each printed thought, after 
the manner of the kindergarten ? 

If the teacher personates the ‘‘manner’’ of the 
Reader, how homelike the stories appear! 
Worth the pains? [tis all the literature the 
child has, maybe, these First Readers ; but there 
is enough in them to feed every part of his na- 
ture, if his teacher will only help him to it. 

The interest in number work is greater when 
pegs, pebbles, and splints give place to attrac- 
tive toys. ~ 

Children working with the number 6 make 
the tables, 1+5=6. 5+1=6. 6—1=5. 6— 
5=1; andsoon through the several addings 
and subtractings. 

The pretty posing*of real or of paper dolls to 








shepard, almanack, axident, 


sketch of his life and works. 


illustrate, is full of meaning, and therefore edu- 


—- 


the school-room to help educate him, for they — 
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cate work to little children. There is little need | the life of the poet Whittier, now printed in easy | paratively easy to keep them busy, but to interest 


for teaching new words in first year number 
work ; rather, let the children apply the words 
they know to the new ideas they gain. It is 
easier to do this with every day types. Chil- 
dren may have twenty synonyms for plus 
and minus ; they want their choice every time 
they tell their pretty number story. 

School toys have merit as a guard against the 
improbable story. The little girl wandered out 
of the child world when she lisped, ‘‘If I read 
through three Bibles and then read two Bibles 
more, I shall read through five Bibles.’’ 

Visiting a primary, the writer noted the color 


They work and play with the ‘‘barefoot 
boy’’ on the farm at Haverhill. They stand in 
his spelling class in the district school. They 
‘are close beside him when he writes and says 
|and does to help others. They are fast shap- 
ing ahero, an improbable one, perhaps. Can the 


style. 


teacher modify their thought types? Assured- 
ly. For children of ten know ‘‘whatsoever 


things are of good report’? in the schoolroom, 
on the playground, in the neighborhood, and in 
the town. The teacher may make these strong, 
homely virtues so beautiful, and so much to be 
desired, that the children will incarnate them 





work of the older pupils; six oblongs of card- 
board, each representing a different primary | 
color, by being filled with motley materials of | 
that color prettily arranged. On one paper 
were a ribbon knot, a button, two ornaments, a 
tiny paper doll, twist, braid, pieces of dress 
material and colored paper cut into pretty 
geometric shapes. 

The younger children were correlating number 
and color, by stringing colored balls, squares, 
and cylinders. The usual splints, worsteds, and 
color charts were present. Was it because of 
the variety of color tests that there was no case 
of color-blindness in that school ? 

Leaving the primary for one grade above, we | 
leave the type and take the actual. 

In arithmethic, we need the measures of! 
capacity and of length, the true scales, the real | 
articles to buy and sell, with the real money to, 
pay for them. | 

Fancy may help the children out’in their 
simple problems. Let the three-foot square they 
draw on the board represent a flower-bed. Ask 
them to put three rows of wire around it for a 
fence, and find the cost of it at five cents per foot. 

Children in the second grade having oral 
teaching in geography and the science primers, 
need to tramp with their teacher, first through | 
their own town, and then away beyond. | 








and other objects. 


and make a healthful, natural hero, such a 
one as will be an inspiration to them in home 
and school life. 

—__+>e—____- 
A Few Hints on Primary Teaching. 


MAY COPELAND. 
When the little child enters school for the first 


time, his little senses all alert, how important it 
is that we should see that the impressions he re- 


ceives shall be such as shall give him a love and) 


not a disiike for the school-room. 

In an ungraded school where there are so 
many classes, only a comparatively short time 
can be spent with the little ones; but this time 
profitably spent, with the instructive busy work 
which may be prepared, will insure pleasant days 
for the little primaries. 

There is a difference of opinion among educa- 
tors as to the best method of teaching beginners 
We will suppose the word method the 
First teach words that the child 
After 
a little you can introduce simple lessons in form 
and color by using the cube, sphere, cylinder, 
If clay can be obtained for 


to read. 
one employed. 
is familiar with as, dog, cat, horse, ete. 


moulding, it will be very helpful in these form 


lessons. In all the work in reading if you can 


them in that which shall be instructive as well 
_as entertaining is another matter. Cut up words, 
"sentences and stories ; drawing stencils, dissected 
‘maps and the never failing picture book—all of 
‘these may be used to good advantage. 

In our teaching as in all else, if we are willing 
to let experience be our teacher, we shall become 
wiser and better fitted for the noble work to which 
| we are called—that of rightly instructing the 
‘little ones. 

———. 
The President’s Private Life. 


The following is a fair idea of the many inci- 
dentals that come free to a President: Every 
bit of linen, bedding, towels, and such things are 
furnished. He is shaved by the White House 
barber. His table is spread with the finest, 
daintiest damask, set with the most exquisite 
china and bountifully supplied with flowers 
from the White House conservatories. If he 
sends a telegram, it is done from an instrument 
in the White House, for which the government 





pays. His stationery, postage, ete., cost him 
nothing. Should he desire a game of billiards, 


there is a beautiful table at hand, or if he wants 
to take a drive, his stables, which the govern- 
ment pays the rent for and takes care of, are 
amply equipped. When he enters his business 
office, a man is stationed at the door to open and 
close it ; and a private secretary, to whom the 
| government pays a salary of $5,000 a year, as- 
sists him with his correspondence. The services 
of a type-writer are also furnished. He is pro- 
tected from the curious by a number of private 
watchmen. Should he want a cruise, a mag- 
nificent steamship from the navy is placed at his 
disposal. 

There are many other things that cost him noth- 
ing, such as the culinary arrangements, his stew- 
ard, who does the marketing, the many fancy 


delicacies sent him by enterprising firms. This, 


The successful experiment once made in Ger-' give the child something to associate the words by-the-way, is a sort of nuisance, for it seems to 


many and in our own country, of school children 
visiting for a week the portions of the country 
which they had studied, might well become a 


with, the ideas will be much more easily re- 
tained. 
In writing, ofthe two ways allowing the child 


be the desire of every manufacturer of some new 
leatable or drinkable to get it into the White 


House. Things of value that find their way 


precedent. These travels were under the lead- to attempt to copy and trace, probably the latter) there are never accepted. —Hurper’s Round Table. 


ership of educated persons, and at the public 
expense. Once in aschool life, ought not every 
child to visit country and seashore, the princi- 
pal city and the historic towns of his state? | 
Many a teacher has so ‘‘hypnotized’’ the par- 
ents by her persuasive tact that they have ‘‘af- 


forded,’’ to let their children go where they not be expected to have any definite idea of a taining honor and integrity.”’ 


has been tried with best success. Tracing leaves 
may be secured at a small cost or may be _ pre- 
pared with little trouble by the teacher. 
Perhaps the most fascinating work to the 
This for a 
A child can 


average pupil is that in number. 
time should be purely objective. 


a ae - 
Luck Has Never Helped Any Person. 


| Henry Ward Beecher once said: ‘‘No man 
prospers in this world by luck, unless it be the 
luck of getting up early, working hard and main- 
What so often 


could learn more in one day than they could | number unless he has something he can see or seems, to many young men, on the surface, as 


in a term’s school book study. 
But if the little people cannot go to their treas- 


handle to aid him. After a short time simple 
problems involving objects which can easily be 


being luck in a man’s career, is nothing more 
than hard work done at somespecial time. The 
idea that luck is a factor in a man’s success has 


ures, then somehow, their treasures must find ccnceived of by the child may be given, and! yyined thousands : it has never helped a single 


them. 
She exacts tribute of whomever and whatever she 
will, until her school-room is a Bazaar of Nations. 


In second grade reading, the children begin is that of busy work. 
to build thought types, which are quite as real can not be expected to work all the time and for the chance. 
as those that they see and touch. They read | 


v 


The determined teacher knows how. thus step by step proceed to wholly abstract) person. 


work. 
One of the hardest problems to many teachers 
The younger children 


they must be kept from mischief. It is com- 





A fortunate chance comes to a young 
man sometimes just at the right moment. And 
that some people call luck. But that chance 
was given him because he had at some time de- 
monstrated the fact that he was the right man 
That is the only luck there is, 
| —Ladies’ Home Journal, 
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Tired little faces brightened as the gorgeous sticks 
were distributed, eager hands were outstretched 
to grasp the new busy-work. A word or two 
sufficed to impress carefulness in using the tooth- 
picks, then a simple border was drawn on the 
blackboard and in the lull that followed the 
baby fingers laid the sticks in place and restless- 
ness was at an end for that day. ; 

With a bright class of wee ones, five to seven 
years old, each ready with slate, pencil and 
fingers, rapid progress was made in drawing. 
The bright sticks were laid vertically, the term 
vertical,—straight-up, was learned, then the 
line drawn. In this way the horizontal and 
oblique lines were easily understood. The 
children would place the sticks in proper position, 
then reproduce it on the slate. 

Later on, the triangle, square, cross, diagonals 
and diameters were illustrated, and, in the form 
of play the first term’s work in drawing was 
well begun. 

Likewise the colors were distinguished, and 
the reward for good behavior was to be given 
charge of the ‘‘Magic Box.”’ 

History stories as told by older pupils on Fri- 
day afternoons were easily illustrated. Miniature 
log cabins were erected when Garfield was the 
garten supplies, I was obliged to invent ways, subject, while zig-zag rail fences meant Lincoln. 
and means of amusing the little ones in my | A board with holes in which the sticks could be 


charge, and perhaps one of my plans may help | placed upright was the battle-field and the red 


some other teacher, who like myself, has had a/or blue sticks stood for the opposing armies. 
dozen restless children to control. Some one| This was considered the most fun, for at times 


has said; ‘‘This is the day of small things,’’ and | one side would be beaten, and the gleeful chil- 
the fact is undeniable. A box of jack-straws in dren let the sticks fall and every one meant a 
the hands of a laughing boy supplied me with conquered’ foe. The famous battles became 
the much needed inspiration, for five or ten min- familiar, though the children never dreamed 
utes later found me the possessor of a large box | they were learning history. 

of ordinary tooth-picks and a card of Easter egg | In a like manner arithmetic was made simple. 
dyes. This represents an outlay of eleven cents. _ From the first lesson in counting until the ad- 
My other tools were a long shallow pan and a/ dition, subtraction, multiplication and division 
coffee cup. The first operation was to divide | Were actually worked out by the rosy fingers, 
the tooth-picks and seven piles soon lay before/the slender sticks were of untold value. By de- 
me. One pile I intended to keep wood-color so | grees the children learned to do without the ob- 
In the meantime I had jective teaching but it made the first steps in 


A Warning. 





Tommy didn’t see the use 
Of learning how to spell, 
He didn’t want to understand 
How to figure well. 


He declared geography 
And grammar were a bore, 

Reading and writing, too, were things 
He hated to the core. 


When examination came 
It was shown at once, 
By the marks that he received, 
us Tommy was a dunce. 


Then, I tell you, Tommy wished 
He hadn’t been a shirk, 

And that he had been wise enough 
To sandwich play with work. 


Take a warning, little dears, 
Remember this—if you 
Would really enjoy your play, 
That you must study too. 
—Exchange. 


—_—_- . +> —___—_—__ 
Busy Work. 





ELIZABETH KERSHAW. 








Not having the means to purchase Kinder- 





that was laid aside. 


prepared a cup of red dye according to the di- | number easy. 
rections given on the card, but instead of an egg) At the end of the term the box of tooth-picks 


I slipped a pile of toothpicks into the cup, mov-| Was given a place of honor among my working 
ing them about a little that the dye might reach ™aterials, and any busy teacher will guess 
all of them. Only half way up the picks could Why, for many an hour of anxiety had been 
be colored at once, so I patiently turned the evaded and the children had received some 
dyed part uppermost and, eureka! in a few benefit, also. 

moments a hundred bright red slender sticks| The average teacher will be able to invent 
were placed on the pan and drying in the oven, Dumberless ways of usefulness for the little 
Emptying the cup and rinsing it thoroughly [ Sticks. I know they are inexhaustible in one 
prepared for the other colors and succeeded in| Sense for every day will bring new plans. By 


getting brilliant shades of orange, purple, yellow, home-made mats, sewing cards and a box of 
and blue. By mixing the last two dyes, after colored toothpicks the last hours of the day in 


using them seperately, I was able to get a green |school may be profitable and helpful to pupils 
that would rival any known shade of its kind | and teacher. ) 

for vividness. I looked with pride on the pan 
of toothpicks, for after drying they were even 
prettier than my brother’s jack-straws. 


———__ - +o ——____—_- 
A New Lincoln Anecdote. 








The next day, when the little ones became 
restless, I turned from the classes of older pupils 
for a few minutes and produced the magic box. 








A Kentucky contributor sends to the Youth’s 
Companion a pleasing anecdote of Abraham Lin- 


says, and was received by him from the other 
party to thestory, who is still living in Kentucky. 
It illustrates once more the genial, friendly tem- 
per of the great war president. During the pres- 
idential campaign of 1840, when Gen. William 
Henry Harrison was the Whig candidate, Lincoln, 
then a young man just rising into prominence, 
accepted an invitation to address an audience in 
Union county, Ky., at a Whig barbecue. 

He was met ata landing on the Ohio river, 
about ten miles from the place of the barbecue, 
by a committee, headed by Capt. George W. 
Riddle, and was escorted to the meeting, seated 
in a spring wagon by the side of Capt. Riddle, 
the driver. 

On the road Mr. Lincoln entertained the com- 
mittee with several amusing anecdotes, and on 
arriving at his destination delivered an able and 
eloquent address—probably the only address 
that he ever delivered in his native state. 

After the speaking, Capt. Riddle, who com- 
manded a military company, fired a salute in 
honor of the orator of the day, but the cannon, 
an old six-pounder, was overcharged and explod- 
ed, though without any serious results. Capt. 
Riddle raised a subscription to pay Mr. Lincoln’s 
expenses, contributing liberally himself, and 
then escorted him back to theriver. The future 
president was much pleased with his visit and 
so expressed himself. 

Many years passed. Mr. Lincoln was elected 
chief magistrate of the nation, and the civil war 
broke out. Capt. Riddle took sides with the 
South, and having expressed his opinions rather 
boldly, was arrested for treason and sent to Camp 
Chase, a military prison. 

“It was a dtill and gloomy place for me,” 
said the old gentleman, in relating the story, 
‘“‘and after I had remained there about ten days, 
I got homesick and concluded I would remind 
my friend Lincoln of bygone hours. So I wrote 
to him as follows : 

‘¢ ‘My Dear Mr. PresIpEent :—After present- 
ing my compliments to you I wish to remind you 
that a good many years ago I had you in tow at 
'a Whig barbecue near Morganfield, in Union 
‘county, Ky. On that occasion I tried to treat 
you kindly, and even burst my cannon in firing 
asalutein your honor. I hope you have not 
forgotten it. Now, sir, you have me in tow,and 
I am your prisoner here in Camp Chase. I am 
lonesome and homesick, and want to get back 
to my old wife. Please let me go. 

Yours truly, GrorGE W. RIDDLE.’ ”’ 
When Mr. Lincoln received this letter he 
laughed heartily, and at once wrote upon the 
back of it, ‘‘Please let Capt. George W. Riddle 
go home. A. Lincoun.”’ 
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- and then added in a kinder tone, ‘‘You must 


. the field. I watched him and his friend also, 
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Good Enough. 





‘You have planed that board well, have you, 
Frank ?”’ asked the carpenter of an apprentice. 
“O, it will do,’’ replied the boy. ‘‘It don’t 
need to be too well planed for the use to be made 
of it. Nobody will see it.”’ 

‘It will not do if it is not planed as neatly 
and smoothly as possible,’’ replied the carpenter, 
who had the reputation of being the best and 
most conscientious workman in the city. 

“T suppose I could make it smoother,”’ said 
the boy. 

“Then do it. ‘Good enough’ has but one 
meaning in my shop, and that is ‘perfect.’ If 
a thing is not perfect it is not good enough for 
me.’ 

‘‘You haven’t made things look very orderly 
here in the back part of the store,’’ said a mer- 
chant to a young clerk. 

‘Well, I thought it was well enough for back 
there, where things cannot be seen very plainly, 
and where customers seldom go.”’ 

‘‘That won’t do,’’ said the merchant,sharply ; 


get ideas of that kind out of your head,my boy, 
if you hope to succeed in life. That kind of 
‘good enough’ isn’t much better than ‘bad 
enough.’ ”’ 

The girls who don’t sweep in the corners or 
dust under things, and the boys who dispose of 
tasks as speedily as possible, declaring that things 
will ‘‘do’’ if they are not well done, are the 
boys and girls who are very likely to make fail- 
ures in life because the habit of inaccuracy has 
become a part of their characters. 

The old adage, ‘‘What is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well,’’ is as true now as when it 
was first spoken, and it will always be true.— 
Selected. 

Se 
*‘Cutting Across Lots.’’ 





BY MRS. M. 4. HOLT. 





“T am going to cut across lots and get to the 
schoolhouse before you do,’’ I heard one boy say 
to another as they were on their way to school. 

‘Don’t, Willie, for there is the bog to go over 
and you may get in it. Then you know that 
Mr. King does not like to have the boys cross 
his lots. The road is the best, even though it 
is a little farther.”’ 

Willie did not heed the words of his friend, 
but sprang over the fence and ran swiftly across 


and as the schoolhouse was in plain sight I could 
easily see how the boys came out. 

Willie soon came to the bog, as it was called, 
and I knew that it was really difficult for him to 
walk fast, as he slackened his pace a good deal. 
Once I saw him jump and then partly fall-down, 
but he caught hold of a bush and this kept him 
from getting very deeply into the mud and mire. 


schoolhouse a little after his friend had arrived. 
I did not know just what passed between the 
two, but saw Willie taking off his boots as if 
they were full of water, while his friend waited 
for him before passing into the schoolroom. 

Several times that day I thought of the inci- 
dent, and it seemed to be a good illustration of 
the way some others often try to ‘‘cut across lots”’ 
or take shorter ways to certain positions which 
they are in such a hurry to reach that they can- 
not go around in the safe beaten way that others 
travel. 

Sometimes scholars in school think they can 
get to their graduation day sooner by skipping 
the difficult examples or problems, or in copying 
the lessons that their schoolmates have learned 
and written out. 

Others are in such haste to learn a trade or 
profession that they do not take time to study 
its principles with the painstaking care that 
they ought, and thus in their efforts to ‘‘cut 
across lots’’ they fail sadly in succeeding in the 
true sense. 

There are people who are in such haste to ob- 
tain riches that they take unlawful means to ob- 
tain wealth, going into the ‘‘forbidden ways,”’ 
and thus often are brought to shame. Some-| 
times boys try to appear manly by adopting the 
unsafe habits of men. It is better to walk in 
the old, true and safe paths of developing into 
a noble manhood by careful and painstaking 
living. There’ is no ‘‘cutting across lots’’ toa 
pure and holy life. There is no royal way to 
knowledge. What is worth having at all is 
worth the effort it costs inaright and lawful 
manner. The shorter cuts are always full of 
bogs, or something more dangerous. The right 
way is always the best one and the shortest to 
true success. —Northern Christian Advocate. 
ee 

A Mechanic. 





A young man began visiting a young woman 
and appeared to be well pleased with her com- 
pany. One evening he called when it was quite 
late, which led the young lady to enquire where 
he had been. 

“T had to work to-night.”’ 

‘What! Do you work for a living?”’ she in- 
quired, in astonishment. 

“‘Certainly,”’ replied the young man. 
a mechanic.” 

“IT dislike the name of mechanic,’? and sh 
turned up her pretty nose. 
That was the last time the young man visited 
the young woman. He is nowa wealthy man 
and has one of the best women in the country 


“T am 


who is so green and soft as to think less of a 
young man because he is a mechanic- -as the 
Son of God himself was. Those girls who despise 
young men who work for a living are likely to be 
menials to some of them themselves when adver- 
sity has humbled their pride, and experience has 
given common sense. — Ex. 
cntsthgniniillatarsenideiias 
Foundations for Fortunes. 





Senator Farwell began life as a surveyor. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt began life as a farmer. 

Wanamaker’s first salary was $1.25 a week. 

A. T. Stewart made his start as a school teach- 
er. 

Cyrus W. Field began life as a clerk in a New 
England store. 

Pulitzer once acted as a stoker on a Mississippi 
steam boat. 

‘Lucky’? Baldwin worked on his father’s farm 
in Indiana. 

George W. Childs was an errand boy for a 
bookseller at $4 a month. 

Jay Gould canvassed Delaware county, New 
York, selling maps at $1.50 apiece. 

C. P. Huntington sold butter and eggs at what 
he could get per pound and dozen. 

Andrew Carnegie did his first work in a Pitts- 
burg telegraph office at $2 per week. 

Whitelaw Reid worked as a correspondent of 
a Cincinnati newspaper for $5 a week. 

Adam Forepaugh was a butcher in Philadel- 
phia when he decided to go into the show _busi- 
ness.—Jnventive Age. 

cationic iiiasinibivia 
Queer Facts in our History. 





The St. Louis Republican says that the history 
of our presidents has given some remarkable 
coincidences, and then names the following facts: 

John Adams was eight years older than his 
successor, Thomas Jefferson; he eight years 
older than James Madison, and he eight years 
older than James Monroe, and he eight years 
older than John Quincy Adams. 

George Washington ended his term as_presi- 

dent in his sixty-fifth year, and so, too, did John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison and 
James Monroe. 
Thomas Jefferson and John Adams both died 
on the same day, July 4, 1826, exactly fifty 
years after the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. One other president, James Mon- 
roe, died on July 4. His death occurred in 1831. 
Every president, it is said, with the single ex- 
ception of William H. Harrison, has had blue 
eyes. 








for his wife. The lady who disliked ‘‘the name 
of mechanic’’ is now the wife of a miserable sot, | 
a regular vargant about grogshops, and the soft, 
verdant and miserable girl is obliged to take in| 
washing to support herself and children. 

Do you dislike the name of mechanic—you 
whose brothers are nothing but well-dressed loaf- 





He finally got over the bog and reached the 


ers? We pity any girl who has so ‘little brains, | 





Both Page’s Theory (cloth bound) and Busy 
Work Series free to any one sending two new sub- 
scribers with fees in full (50c each) and 8c for 
postage (we pay one half of the 16c postage on 


| this offer.) There can be no progressive teacher 


who thinks more of 50 cents than of the help and 
benefit derived from the Instructor. All your 
teacher friends should subscribe. 
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GYMNASTICS. Z 


eas Harvey Cc. Went, Bridgeport, Conn, 











“Mr. Went will be very willing to answer any ques- 
tions on the subject of school gymnastics which the 
readers of Norma Instructor may send to him.” 


Lessons D, E and F. 





1. Marcu Steps. 
One foot is moved a distance of one step and 


then the other is brought to position, heels 
touching and at right angles. Two sounds. 

D. ‘One step 
forward march !’’ 
Left foot first. 
Repeat a number 
of times, then face 
about and return 
to place. 

E. ‘‘One step 
backward 
march!’ Left foot 
first. Give the 
forward and 
backward march 
steps in such order that the class cannot tell 

which command is coming next. 

F. ‘Side step to right (left) march!’ The 
class must face across the room and take the 
steps sideways up or down the aisles. 

2. D*. “Foor Piactne Ourwarp, BEGIN!’ 
“class halt’ This practice of 2 ‘‘A’’ done con- 
tinuously ; the right foot is placed, then with- 
drawn, the left foot placed, then withdrawn, etc. 
It is a walking exercise, the body moving with 
the active foot and in the same direction. 

E. ‘“‘Backward, outward begin!’ (Fig. 1). 
This isthe preceding exercise with the backward 
outward placings added. Backward outward is 
diagonally backward. It is the reverse of ‘‘out- 
ward place.’’ re 

‘Right (left) foot back- ays 
ward-outward,’’ being the & “ ee 

: . ) 
exact opposite of left(right). ¢ ys 
foot outward.”’ FIG. IV. 

This is an eight count exercise. 2, 4, 6 and 
8 mean heels together. 1 and 5 mean outward 
place, 3 and 7 mean backward-outward place. 

F, ‘‘With heel raising, begin I’ 

This is the preceding (E) exercise with the 
heel raising added. 

The order is: right foot outward, then back- 
out ; left outward, then back-out ; but now the 
count is by fours. 1 is foot placing; 2, heels 
raise ; 3, heels sink ; 4, foot replace. 

3. D*. ‘‘Arms Forwarp BEND!’ ‘‘Position!’’ 
etc. (Fig. 4). The hands are brought quickly 
in front of the chest at height of shoulders, palms 
down ; the elbows are shoulder high and forced 
back so that the finger-tips are several inches 

apart. 

E. ‘‘Arms half stretch !’’ 
_ “Hands turn P? ‘Position !”’ 

(Fig. 5). The elbow is kept 

in place while the forearm is 





FIG. I. 


moved so as to point directly forward forming 
a right anglein the elbow joint. Palms of 
——— | hands are turned in. 

F. ‘‘Armssideways fling!” ‘‘bend!”’ ‘‘fling!’’ etc. 
The arms are extended with a snap to sideways, 
palms down and then return to former po- 
sition. 

4, D*, ‘‘H1ps FIRM AND 
Feet Sipeways PLACE!” 
“Arms downward and 
feet together place!’ The / 
hands move on the second *{ 
count in both cases. Count 
‘one’ is for the move-,~ 
ment of the right foot. 
(See 3 ‘‘A.’’) 

‘‘Head to right (left) 
bend |’ ‘‘raise !’’ etc. The 
head is tipped as far as 
possible to the side. 

E. ‘‘Head to right (left) twist!’ 
backward bend!’ ‘‘Raise!’’ ete. 

The head is bent toward the shoulder which 
is behind the head, not toward the back. 

F. ‘‘Head to right (left) twist!’ ‘Head to 
right (left) bend!’ ‘‘Raise!’’ etc. The head 
is tipped directly to the side toward the back of 
the room. 

5. D*. Heets RAISE!’ Knees BEND’? 
‘Knees stretch!’ ‘Heels sink!’ (Fig. 7.) 
Heels are raised high, the knees are then bent 
to a right angle, and turning out in the same di- 
rection as the toes. It is a balance exercise. 
Hold the position of knees bend. 

E. ‘‘Arms sideways raise!’ ‘‘Sink !’’ ete. 

F. ‘Hip firm ’’ ‘‘Head to right (left) twist !’’ 
Forward twist !’’ 





FIG. VII. 


‘“Head 


6. D. ‘‘Arms Srpeways RAISE!’ ‘‘Hanps 
TURNY? ‘Arms bend!’ ‘‘Stretch !’ ete. 
(Fig. 3.) 


The arms are brought to 4 ‘‘A’’ position and 
are then thrust sideways with energy, the palms 
still up. 
> E. ‘‘Arms half sideways 
aye ete bend!” “Sideways stretch !’’ ete. 
33 ary (Fig. 6.) The forearm is brought 
it , to a vertical position, thus form- 

\\V ing a right angle at the elbow. 
At “‘stretch,’”’ return to former 
position. 

F, ‘‘Arms upward fling!’’ 
‘Sideways sink !’’ ete. (Fig.2.) 
The arms are raised as quickly 
as possible to the vertical ; 
palms. in. Hands must not 
strike each other. 


' 
1 
’ 
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FIG. III. 
7. D*. Trunx Benpine BackwarbD. 
‘Neck firm and right (left) foot forward place !’’ 
E*, ‘‘Arms sideways flung and feet sideways 


See 7 A. 


place’? Two counts. Arms move quickly on 
second count. 

F*, ‘Hips firm and feet close !’? ‘‘Right (left) 
foot forward place |’? 

For ‘‘feet close’’ see 5 C. 

8. ‘‘TRuNK To Rigut (Lerr) TWIST!” 


Tne shoulders are twisted as, 
far as is possible without allow- 
ing the hips to move at all. 

D*. ‘Hips firm and féet side- 
ways place |”? 

E*, ‘Hips firm and right 
(left) foot outward place !’’ 

F*, ‘Arms sideways fling 
and right (left) foot forward 





place !? 

9. D, E, F, ‘‘Marx Time, 
MARKY’? ‘Class halt !’’ (one- 
two. ) 


Have the class count the ‘eptengit, without 
any help, and as soon as they 
are able to do so silently. 

All that I expect of begin- 
ners is that they will keep 
time and stop promptly at 
‘‘two.’? Older children are 
cme to make a neat start 
with the left foot so that all 
will be in step. If the class 
takes ‘‘hips firm,’’ the hands 
should go down promptly at 
C4 “two. ? 

10. ‘‘ArmMs Upwarp BEND!’ 

D. ‘‘Arms slowly sideways 
stretch!’’ ‘‘Bend!’’ ‘Inhale!’ 
‘Exhale |’? 





FIG. IL 
E. Slow arm stretching upward and heel rais- 


ing, One !? ‘‘Two !’’ ete. 
(Fig. 2.) 

At two the arms return to bend position and 
the heels sink, 

F. ‘Slow arm stretching sideways and knee 
bending, One!’ ‘‘Two!’’ ete. ‘Inhale!’ ‘‘Ex- 
hale |!’ 


‘Inhale |’? ‘‘Exhale !’’ 


—_——_o>-—____—__——___ 
Great Offers. 





On another page the following offers are 
made : 


Question Book, postpaid $1. 14. 

2. Normal Instructor, the Pathfinder, Craig’ s 
Question Book; $1.49 postpaid. 

8. Normal Instructor, Educational Independ- 
ent, Craig’s Question Book, $1.24 postpaid. 

4. All three papers and the book, to same 
address, for only $1.64. 

As the price of Craig’s Question Book is $1.64, 
the price of the Instructor 50c., the Pathfinder 
$1.00, Educational Independent 50c., the extreme 
liberality of these offers is apparent. Any per- 
son, either when subscribing for or renewing their 
subscription to Normal Instructor, 1s invited to send 
the small additional amount required and get Craig’s 
Question Book together with either or both of these 
publications. 

The Pathfinder is published in Washington, 
D. C., and the Educational Independent at Edin- 
boro, Pa. The publishers will be pleased to 
send free sample copies to any address. 








FIG. V. 


1. Normal Instructor one year and Craig’s 
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Alas ! 





BY MINNIE B. CALDWELL. 





“tYou shall not have it, no, I say, 
I want it all !’”’ cried Hat. 

“T will have some, you selfish girl, 
See if I don’t,” said Nat. 


Now while this little boy and girl 
Did spit and spat and spat, 
Alas, that golden, luscious cake 
Was eaten by the cat ! 
—_————_~go—_—___——_ 


The Phantom of the Rose. 





Sweet lady, let your lids unclose— 

Those lids by maiden dreams caressed; 
Iam the phantom of the rose 

You wore last night upon your breast. 
Like pearls upon my petals lay 

The weeping fountain’s silver tears, 
Ere in the glittering array 

You bore me proudly ’mid your peers. 


O lady, ’twas for you I died— 
Yet have I come and will I stay ; 
My roseate phantom by your side 
Will linger till the break of day. 
Yet fear not, lady ; nought claim I— 
Nor mass nor hymn nor funeral prayer; 
My soul is but a perfumed sigh 
Which pure from Paradise I bear. 


My death is as my life was—sweet ; 
Who would not die as I have done? 

A fate like mine who would not meet, 
Your bosom fair to lie upon? 

A poet on my sentient tomb 
Engraved this legend with a kiss; 

“Here lies a rose of fairest bloom ; 
E’en kings are jealous of its bliss.’’ 

—Theophile Gautier. 
a 


The Flower of Liberty. 





BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 





What flower is this that greets the morn, 
Its hues from heaven so freshly born ? 
With burning star and flaming brand 
It kindles all the sunset land : 
O, tell us what its name may be. 
Is this the Flower of Liberty ? 

It is the banner of the free, 

The starry Flower of Liberty ! 


In savage Nature’s far abode 
Its tender seed our fathers sowed ; 
The storm winds rocked its swelling bud 
Its opening leaves were streaked with 
blood, 
Till, lo! earth’s tyrants shook to see 
The full-blown Flower of Liberty ! 
Then hail the banner of the free, 
The stary Flower of Liberty ! 


Behold its streaming rays unite 
One mingling flood of braided light— 
The red that fires the Southern rose, 
With spotless white from Northern snows 
And spangled o’er its azure, see 
The sister Stars of Liberty ! 
Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty ! 


The blades of heroes fence it round ; 
Where’er it springs is holy ground ; 
From tower and dome its glories spread; 
It waves where lonely sentries tread, 

It makes the land as ocean free, 





Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty ! 


Thy sacred leaves, fair Freedom’s flower 
Shall ever float on dome and tower, 
To all their heavenly colors true, 
In blackening frost or crimson dew— 
And God love us as we love thee, 
Thrice holy Flower of Liberty ! 

Then hail the banner of the free, 
e  Thestarry Flower of Liberty! 

———~— poe 


The Two Anchors. 





BY R. H. STODDARD. 





It was a gallant sailor man 
Had just come home from sea, 

And as I passed him in the town 
He sang ‘‘Ahoy !’’ to me. 

I stopped, and saw I knew the man— 
Had known him from a boy; 

And so I answered, sailor like, 
“Avast !”’ to his ‘Ahoy !” 

I made a song for him one day— 
His ship was then in sight— 

“The little anchor on the left, 
The great one on the right.”’ 


I gave his hand a hearty grip. 
“So you are back again? 
They say you have been pirating 
Upon the Spanish Main ; 
Or was it some rich Indiaman 
You robbed of all her pearls? 
Of course you have been breaking 
hearts 
Of poor Kanaka girls !’”’ 
“Wherever I have been,”’ he said, 
I kept my ship in sight— 
‘The little anchor on the left, 
The great one on the right.’ ”’ 


“T heard last night that you were in; 
I walked the wharves to-day, 

But saw no ship that looked like yours 
Where does the good ship lay? 

I want to go on board of her.”’ 
“And so you shall,’’ said he ; 

“But there are many things to do 
When one comes home from sea. 

You know the song you made for me? 
I sing it morn and night— 

“The little anchor on the left, 
The great one on the right.’ ”’ 


“But how’s your wife and little one ?”’ 
“Come home with me,”’ he said. 
“Go on, go on ; I follow you.” 
I followed where he lead. 
He had.a pleasant little house ; 
The door was open wide, 
And at the door the dearest face— 
A dearer one inside ! 
He hugged his wife and child; he sang— 
His spirits were so light— 
“The little anchor on the left, 
The great one on the right.” 


’T was supper time, and we sat down— 
The sailor’s wife and child 

And he and I: he looked at them 
And looked at me and smiled. 

“T think of this when I am tossed 
Upon the stormy foam, 

And though a thousand leagues away, 
Am anchored here at home.”’ 

Then giving each a kiss, he said, 
“T see in dreams at night 

‘This little anchor on my left, 


Are the months in which to purify the 
blood, for at no other season is the body 
so susceptible to benefit from medicine. 
The peculiar purifying and reviving 
qualities of Hood’s Sarsaparilla are just 
what is needed to expel disease and forti- 
fy the system against the debilitating 
effects of mild weather. The blood at 
this season is loaded with impurities 
which are promptly and thoroughly re- 
moved by MHood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
strength, health, vigor and vitality suc- 
ceed to weakness, debility, and that tired 
feeling. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures all 
diseases arising from impure blood. 


Is the One True 





March April May 


‘For the past four years I have been 
in feeble health, and for two years past, 
owing to change of climate, I have not 
been able to do my work. I was 
nervous and had a tired feeling and was 
under the treatment of physicians, but I 
continually grew worse. My husband 
insisted on my trying Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and I finally consented, and began tak- 
ing it the first of June, 1896. The first 
bottle did me so much good that I con- 
tinued taking it, and after taking four 
bottles and one bottle of Hood’s Pills I 
and the tired nervous feeling is entirely 
cured.’’ Mrs. G. N. Hosga, Suwanee, Ga. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Blood Purifier. 
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It doesn’t pay to buy a bicycle whose guarantee is unidentified with 
responsibility simply because it is cheap. ‘There is wise economy in every 


Bicycles 
100 st: 


Hartford Bicycles are second choice and second only to Colum- 
At prices within reach of everyone. 








POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Greatest Bicycle Factory in the World. More than 17 Acres of Floor Space, 


Branch house or dealer in almost every city and town. Catalogue free from dealers or by 
mail for one 2-cent stamp. 








WE CIVE 
you 


class, practical and helpful. 


mer institutes. 


Address, 





ies from subscribers are, ‘ Best paper I ever saw; ”’ 
50 Cents a year. We want agents in every part of the U. S. forthe spring and sum- 
Big commission. Send for sample copy and premium list if you are 
a prospective subscriber or agent. 


The School Record, Detroit, Mich. 


THE SCHOOL RECORD 


Is a wide-awake Monthly Journal for teacher and pupil. 
Every department up-to-date. 


Forty big pages High- 
The universal testimon- 
“Am delighted with it,’ etc 











And plants an empire on the sea ! 


This great one on my right!’ ”’ 
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CINCOLN FOUNTAIN PFN 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction. 
Ready. Never Blots, No better working pen made. A regular $2.50 pen. 


Mailed complete, to teachers, boxed, with filler, for $1.00. Your money back 
ted. LINCOLN FOUNTAIN 


PEN 





$2.50 FOUNTAIN PEN TO TEACHERS FOR | 





Always 


Ou want it, 
CO., Room Im 108 Belton St., N. W. 
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«_ LANGUAGE, 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9. 





to say “Good morning, Dr. Brown,” 
than to say, ‘Good morning, Doctor.’’ 
There is one custom which is probably 
most decidedly an ‘Americanism’? and 
which is carried to a ridiculous ex- 
tent in many localities, namely, that of 
addressing every male school teacher, 
whatever his position or attainments, (or 
lack of educational attainments), as “Pro- 
Sessor.”” 

Any one who has been long interested 
in schools, will easily recall one or more 
instances where the use of this title 
seemed actually to belittle the title itself 
and, indeed, the title means much less 
with us than with citizens of other coun- 
tries where the title is used only when 
earned, Personally the writer knows 
one man of wide experience as en edu- 
cator, as teacher, superintendent of an 
important greded school and later as 
president of an institution of advanced 
learning, who invariably protests against 
being addressed as ‘‘Professor.”” It hap- 
pened that two young men of very in- 
ferior appearance and attainments taught 
under his supervision for a short period 
one year, and the satisfaction with which 
they greeted the title ‘Professor,’’ con- 
trasted with the dignified action of their 
superior, was laugh ble to say the least. 

One more suggestion : ‘‘ Yes, Sir,’’ and 


**Yes, Ma-am,” are out of date. Teach | 





the children to say, ‘‘ Yes, Mother,” or 
“‘No, Mrs. Jones,” or “‘ Yes, Dr. Smith.” 

Do not allow your pupils to call you 
‘“teacher.”? You have an inalienable 
right to be called by your surname with 
the proper prefix. 


———__+ > --__—_—_ 


A Smiling Face.. 





Tis nice to wear a smiling face 
And laugh our troubles down 
For all our little trials wait 
Our laughter or our frown. 
Beneath the magic of a smile 
Our doubts will fade away 
As melts the snow in early spring 
Beneath the sunny ray. 


’Tis nice to make a worthy cause 
By helping it, our own ; 

To give the current of our lives 
A true and noble tone 

’Tis nice to comfort heavy hearts 
Oppressed with dull despair 

And leave in sorrow-darkened lives 
A gleam of brightness there. 


Tis nice to give a helping hand 
To eager, earnest youth ; 

To watch, with all their way wardness, 
Their courage and their truth ; 

To strive, with sympathy and love, 
Their confidence to win. 

Tis nice to open wide the heart 





And “let the sunshine in.” . 
—London Tid-Bits | 
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pheld by Beautiful Women 
as the finest, most delicately perfumed 


and purest Toilet Soap manufactured. 
Always ask for and insist upon having 


White Rose Transparent 
Glycerine Soap, frd'sceotsin tomes 
MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK, U. S. AGENTS 
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LONGFELLOW BOOKLET "3t*¢ 
“Poetic 
Gems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” just pub- 
lished, A collection of Longfellow’s most celebrated 
ms. Original colored cover page, with excellent 
rtrait of the poet. Elegantly bound with silk rib- 
n. Sent, postpaid, for the marvelously low price 
of 6 CENTS. Two copies mailed, post-paid, for 
10c. Special Offer to Teachers: To enable 
teachers to secure cheap and ave ag A Prizes to 
give to scholars, we will mail the Longfellow 
Booklet at the low price of 40c. per dozen 
copies. Address, M. C. BURKEL, 
479 Nelson Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 





Beautiful Crystals For the Asking 


I will send post-paid, to any address, asample of 
the wonderful Carborundum Crystals; no collection 
complete without a good specimen. Large clusters, 
color of the rainbow, 25c to $5.00 each; also fine 
specimens of the new metal, Aluminum, in pieces 
suitable for cabinet, 25c. Write for particulars. 

W. C. Clark, 9 West Falls St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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A “Snap Shot” 


Showing a bright boy and girl eagerly studying the Busy Worx 
A glance at their faces shows the work not a task, 





address for only 85c. Take advantage of this either when subscribing or 








= You all 


iKnow what 
Busy Work Series is. 


It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6}x3} inches each, on which are printed 
practical questions suitable for all grades up to the sixth. These leaflets are de- 
voted to Arithmetic (all grades) Geography (all grades) Grammar (all grades) 
and Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each subject. Each 
filty are put up in a convenient and substantial manilla case. 


THE OBJECT of the Busy Worx Serres is to provide profitable work for 


ee 2eeee 


Until further notice Busy 
WORK SERIES will be given 
free asa premium for se- 
curing one new subscriber. 
We want to double our list 
this year. Do you see the 
point? Postage 6c. extra. (@ 












when renewing your subscription. 


Address 


Normal Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
9999 99999000000000000000000000000990000000000000 


idle pupils and to use for reviews. 
ands are using them with great success. 
Postpaid $1.20. 

SPECIAL.—Normal Instructor one year 
and Busy Work Series postpaid, to any 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





This preparation by its action in 
promoting digestion, and as a nerve 
food, tends to prevent and alleviate 
the headache arising from a dis- 
ordered stomach, or that of a ner- 
vous origin 

Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
BAYS : 


“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia 
and neuralgia; and think it is giving 
great aatiaieation when it is tiated 
trie 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
$600 First Year And All Expenses Paid. 


We still need a few more General Agents to travel 
and appoint local agents on our up-to-date publica- 
tions. We employ ladies or gentlemen. A ve 
rofitable business for teach- 
ers desiring achange. Ifinterested write for Appli- 
cation Blank and receive full information. If you 
cannot travel write for terms to local agents and get 





healthful, pleasant and 


into paying work for vacation and spare time. Sev- 
eral new books out this year. 
—C. W. STANTON COMPANY— 





324 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
— eee 
AT Whenever you need a book, 
LIBERAL address Mr. Grant. 
Before buying books te ft 
DISCOUNTS J quotations’ An assortment of 


catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 
GRANT, Books. 
23 West 42nd St., - = New York 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


FOR YOUR SCHOLARS. 


Five of our Popular 10c. Colored and Pastel 
Studies, and Illustrated Catalogue of Colored 
Studies and Pastels. All forseven 2c. stamps. 14 
oon Address, J. F. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. 

x 


HERS visiting New York will find at 
MILLER’s HOTEL, 39 W. 26th Street, 
a clean, comfortable, quiet t Hotel- Home, centrally 
located, near Madison Square Park, convenient to 
several lines of travel, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Retail Stores, Art Galleries, Places of Amuse- 
ment and Principal Churches. 

ITS RATES—#2.00 to $3.00 per day for room with 
board, are reasonable, compared with those of more 
pretentious establishmer‘s, which furnish less of 
comfort and quiet, wit = and cheerful sur- 
round! Send for circular. 

CHAS. H HAYNES, Prop’r 


Systematic Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals 


At less than-:one-half the usual price, 40 minerals, 
or 40 Roeks (with unlabelled duplicate pa) for 
00, 24 types of Invertebrates for $3.50. Col- 
ection in ged cloth covered case, I eesahe 
tray for each specimen, and accompanied with Text 
book of 60 pages. _ Descriptive circulars RE- 
LIEF MAPS, LANT: SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC 
Edwin E. Howell. 
612-17th St., N. W., Washington, D, C. 


When writing mention ImerRvcror. 














Exceptional, The Teacher's ElDorado. 


Send 2c. stamp for particuiars, increasing Teachers 
salaries 3, 5 or 10times. 25 per cent. discount to 
ministers and_teachers. HEREWITHAL 
BOOK CO., Bourse Bld’g, Philadelphia. 


A Bit of Child Study. 


Miss A’s methods of discipline were 
considered a little peculiar, and her 
dealings with the children original to 
say the least. 

But there was no denying the fact that 
she had gained a wonderful ascendancy 
over the little “toughs’’ placed in her 
charge. 

One autumn day there were a 
around her desk, for one purpose and 
another, a company of lads, mostly 
newsboys, with shrewd, sharp faces. 

One little fellow with an especially 
wistful countenance had evidently been 
in an encounter of some description, for 
his right arm was done up in a sling; 
and there were telltale bruises on his 
cheek. 

“My boys,’’ said the teacher, her eyes 
suddenly lighting on a large, luscious 
Bartlett, ‘somebody gave me this beau- 
tiful pear to-day, as I was coming here. 
I want to give it to one of you. Now, 
all of you think for a moment, and then 
decide to which one it shall be.”’ 

A great stillness prevailed. No access 
had these poor children to overloaded 
boughs of the lovely fruit. No cutglass 
dishes filled to their utmost capacity 
with autumn’s favorites adorned their 
repasts. Finally a chorus of excited 
voices, relapsing, alas, into their old 
errors of speech, sung out, ‘‘Say, Miss, 
give it to the fellar what’s hurt.” 

Bravo for the brave boys. Al! had 
responded except two, one the “‘fellar’’ 
that was hurt, and the other a little boy 
named Jacob. ‘Well, Jacob, what do 
you say ?”” inquired the teacher. ‘‘I say 
give it to me,’’ was the response. 

Such indignation as was depicted on 
the countenances ; such eagerness to hurl 
their scorn on the offender! But Miss 
A———— motioned the children into 
silence. ‘Jacob, do you really mean 
that?” ‘Yes’m,”’ a stoutly affirmed, 
“T say, give it to me.”? . “The way I got 
hurt was in defending him,”’ — the 
other. 

“T say, Miss, please give it to _ 
stolidly reiterated Jacob. So the teacher, 
awaiting with disappointed heart the 
issue of her experiment, placed the pear 
in Jacob’s hand. Thereupon the latter, 
without a moment’s hesitation, ran to 
the side of his wounded companion, and 
with a happy face gave him the pear. 

“Let us clap for Jacob, my lads,’’ said 
the teacher. ‘And, boys, cannot we 
always remember to be thoughtful to the 
fellows that are hurt!’’ 

—Primary Education. 
a al 
A Smile and a Frown. 








$160. 00 


and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. 0. Box 668 
Washington, N. J. 


HALTIGAN’S POCKET MANUAL 
FOR THE USB OF... G™ OF READY REFERENCE, 


PROOF READERS, COMPOSITORS, TYPEWRITERS, COPY- 
ISTS, TELEGRAPHERS, COPY EDITORS, NEWSPAPER 
MEN, STUDENTS OF LAW, ETO. 


By P. J. HALTIGAN, 
Proof Reader, U.S. Gov’t Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
“® CONTAINING @> 


A Complete Vocabulary of Double Words, from Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary—an invaluable assistant = 
the quick determination of those vexing ‘‘compounds” 
frequently encountered by all engaged in the correct aan 
duction of literature; over five bundred Latin and French 
words, pbrases, legal expressions, and mazims, with 
their definitions, which to the student of law and every-day 
reader will prove of immense benefit in intelligent and re- 
liable interpretation; an erbaustive alpbabetical list cf 
contractions and abbreviations commonly used in writing 
and printing; a complete list of County names in tbe 
United States, carefully revised according to the latest 
Government authorities, and conveniently arranged in al- 


FREE 


Sold on instalments. Easy payment. Send 
for fen oy at ee enee if you want to obtain 
the greates! in ever offered. Write 
your aaa vs address plainly, and we 
will send by mail same day letter is 
Teceived. Positively guarantee 
every Organ and Piano 

twenty-five years. 
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Hy) phabetical order by States; the Declaration of Independence, 

Ky with the names of the signers; the Constitution cf the 

ly United States, with amendments and dates of ratifica- 

tions, together with a collection of miscellancous data 

of the utmost use to the average individual, whether 

he seeks technical, historical or general information. valuable little work, 


ALWAYS EASY OF ACCESS AND NEVER IN THE WAY—g f{me saver in every particular. 160 


ages; size 544x2'% inches. 
Neatly bound in leather, price 50 ctg.; Russia leather, indexed, price 75 cts. 
Agents wanted. T. J. CAREY, 22 and 24 City Hall Place, New York. 











Has proven that persuns can, by study and practice at home, become good penmen and artists, 

It has demonstrated that good instruction by mail is far better than poor or fair personal instruction. 
Our copies are all real pen work, fresh from the pen, and prepared especially for each student. 

The course in penmanship consists of twenty-four lessons and costs Eight Dollars including any style. 

The course in any branch of Pen-Art work consists of twenty lessons and costs Ten Dollars. 

Our new catalogue will soon be out and we will be pleased to supply it to any who may be _ interested 


in Penmanship, Drawing or in Practical Business Education. It will be superbly illustrated, principally by 
— nts of our Art Department. 
For further information write to, 


G. W. THOM, 


DuBois, Pa. 





DuBois Business College, 
Write for our new book, The Origin of Stammering, by GEO, ANDREW 
— i“ cael Desert for more than 90 years). ractical Treatise on the Cause and Cor- 





Only a frown ! yet it pressed a sting 
Into the day which had been so glad ; | 
The red rose turned to a scentless thing | 
The bird song ceased with discordant ring 
And a heart was heavy and sad 


Only a smile! yet it cast a spell 

Over the sky which had been so grey ; 
The rain made music wherever it fell 
The wind sung the song of a marriage-bell 
And a heart was light and gay. 





wEmma C. Doud, in S. F. News Letter. 
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Acopy of “t. above book, 
WEDDING INVITATIONS, LEARN RETOUCHING 


neatly bound in imitation soft 
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“ements, etc., seri pr 100. Cards| and PHOTOGRAPHY. Pleasant, profitable and 

a yr manest ait permanent business ; catalog free, Pioneer school ot 
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past graduates and full parti 
sent postpaid to any og 
America. School of Retouching and Photo- 
Cc. E. DUPREE, - Chandlers Valley, Pa. 
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The surest way to passan examination is 
to study carefully the questions and answers 
used in previous 


. A NEW BOOK . 


examinations, thus becoming familiar with 
the kind of questions asked and the answers 
expected. For 35 cents we send you a book 
containing the questions and answers of the 
Uniform Teacher’s Examinations held 
in New York state for the school year from 
August 1895 to August 1896, the ans- 
wers and constructions in Drawing also being 
given. Price, postpaid, 35 cents. 


How to Pass 
An Examination 


uae We also send with this book, without 
additional charge, the questions and answers 
Jor part of the year 1894; also thosefor the 
present school year, beginning with August 
and covering as many examinations as have 
occurred at the time the book is ordered, thus 


1895-1896 


bringing the questions down to date, and fur- 
nishing, as it were, two books for the price 
of one 
om $$} ) am 

Teachers in New York state are now re- 
quired to pass an examination,in School Law 
for all grades of certificates. There is at 
present but one manual of School Law pub- 
lished. This book contains, notonly New 
York State School Law complete for 
Teachers and Trustees, with all the im- 


SCHOOL LAW 


portant decisions, but the School Law of other 
states as well. Sent post paid toany address 
upon receipt of price, 50 cents. 
ame $4 t ¢ ee 

THE EDUCATOR is recommended by 
nearly every School Commissioner and Sup- 
erintendentas the best for teachers preparing 
for examination in Current Topics,as it is the 


Current - Topics 


only paper that attempts to give a complete 
account of all the important events. Price 
50 cents ; Method Edition,75 cents a year. 


rem}, } pam 
A stamp will bring to you full information 
regarding how you will stand the best chance 


TEACHERS WANTED 


of securing a good position as a teacher, 


ome §4 0) ames 
Send for particulars of how youcan get the 
FAMOUS30 VOLUME LIBRARY for 


A Library Free! 


your home or school practically free, or at 
very little trouble to yourself. 


How to Teach Drawing. This book 
tells the teacher how to p from day to 
day.—_What to have pupils do. 
What questions toask. What an- 
swers to require. 
teacher only, the pupils being provided with 
models which can be prepared by the teacher 


DRAWING 


and pupils from directions given in Ihe book. 
Teachers are also enabled to pass an exami- 
nation in Drawing by studying this book. 
The book is substantially bound and contains 
180 diagrams and illustrations, Price 50 cts. 
prepaid. 
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Address THE EDUCATOR, 
35 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The book is for the ° 
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One Step at a Time. 


There’s a mine of comfort for you and 
me 
In a homely bit of truth 
We were tenderly taught at the mother’s 
knee, 
In happy days of youth. 
It is, what if the road be long and steep, 
And we too weak to climb, 
Or, what though the darkness gather 
deep, 
We take one step at a time. 


A single step and again a step, 
Until by safe degrees 
The milestones passed, we win at last 
Home, when the king shall please. 
And the strangest thing is often this, 
That the briery, tangled spots, 
Which cumber our feet, should be thick 
and sweet 
With our Lord’s forget-me-nots. 


It matters little the pace we take, 
If we journey sturdily on, 

With the burden-bearer’s steady gait, 
Till the day’s last hour is gone ; 

Or if, with the dancing foot of the child, 
Or the halting step of age, 

We keep the goal, in the eye of the soul, 
Through the years of our pilgrimage. 


And yet, in the tramp of appointed days, 
This thing must sometimes be, 
That we falter and pause and bewildered 
gaze, 
For the road has led to the sea. 
And the foeman’s tread is on our track 
As once on the booming coast 
Where the children of Israel, looking 
back, 
Saw Pharoah’s threatening host. 


Then clear from the skies our leader’s 
voice, 
“Go forward!’’ bids us dare, 
Whatever we meet, with fearless feet, 
And the might of trustful prayer. 
So, ever advancing day by day, 
In the Master’s strength sublime, 
Even the lame shall take the prey, 
Marching one step at a time. 


And what of the hours when hand and 
foot 
We are bound and laid aside, 
With the fevered vein and the throbbing 
pain, 
And the world at its low ebb tide? 
And what of our day of the broken heart, 
When all that eyes can see 
Is the vacant space where the vanished 
face 
Of our darling used to be? 


Then, waiting and watching and almost 
spent, 
Comes peace from the Lord’s own hand, 
In his blessed will, if we rest content, 
Though we cannot understand. 
And we gather anew our courage and 
hope, 
For the road so rough to climb, 
With trial and peril we well may cope 
One single step at a time. 
—Margaret E, Sangster. 
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One smile stifles a dozen sighs; no 
man is at his best when he is sullen. 





A GOOD COMBINATION. 
Smithdeal’s Practical Grammar, S 


Ladies Who Desire a Beautiful Figure 
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and Letter-Writing make a goud combination 

WEAR W. S. A. CORSETS. | especially for work in business colleges, high schools 
Adjusting, New System of — for advanced students. These three important 
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Lacing used in our goods only. 
Rust-Proof Steels, 
Unbreakable Sides. 

"it Guaranteed. 

Thousands of Testimonials. 


Agents Wanted aeserpeive 


by exprienced and successful 
your time and that of your pupils in studying unne- 
cessary details. There is too much to be learned. 
This book right to the core, and presents the 
subject in such a clear and compreliensive manner 
that itis ae mama tf alla splendid combination. 
The price is low, libe: introductory and exchange 





a rates. Lo Sana iy amy ood in parts, The 
The Self-Adjusting Corset Co., | Drice to teachers, fear dats tack WF ee 


Your money hack if _ 
want it. ress. B. F. Johnson Publishing . 
8andS&. lith St. Richmond, Va. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 


And No Less Good for Students and Intelligent 
People Generally. 


We know of no more profitable books for teachers, both for what they give in hintsand 
instructions directly applicable to school work, and as supplementary aids on lines of 
literature, metaphysics, history, biography, etc., than the 


HAND-BOOKS OF THE BOSTON HOME COLLEGE. 


Did you know of this college ?_ The idea that gaveit birth was one of the most brilliant educational 
conception of our day—Chautauqua made more practical, brought nearer down to date, and in even 
closer touch with the best educational, scientific and literary thought of the day. Nevertheless, this brilliant 
scheme seems not to have succeeded financially—the history of many another really good enterprise. 

What remains of the college now is a great mass of matter, rich in everything pertaining to literature 
and pedagogics. This has been carefully edited and published in book form. 

There are a number of di‘Terent books, uniform ia size (about 5}¢x9—130 pages) printed from clean, new 
type on extra heavy paper throughout. 

An idea of the contents of these volumes may be had from hastily summarizing the captions of two or 
three. 

No. 1, for example, opens with a personal letter from Geo. W. Cable, the eminent novelist. An ad- 
mirable ‘‘Ten Minute Talk to Young Teachers.”” by Geo. Howland, follows. Then there is ‘‘“How to Suc- 
ceed in Literature,” by that Master literature-connoisseur of the English tongue—Andrew Lang. It is a 
good deal out of an intelligent person’s life not to have read and re-read this little essay of 16 pages. In the 
line of biography are two very graphic sketches—of Shakespeare and Browning, respectively. Schopen- 
hauer’s celebrated essay on ‘‘Style in Composition’’ rounds out the purely literature features. In the line 
of instruction are twenty-four compact, practical lessons in grammar,by Seymour Eaton ; also lessons, hints 
queries, examinations, etc., in arithmatic, geography, bookkeeping, letter writing, etc. 


No. 2 begins with a letter from Edward Everett Hale. Its ‘‘Ten Minute Talk to Young Teachers” is 
by Louise Parsons Hopkins. ‘How to Succeed in Literature” isa symposium by a score of the world’s 
most eminent writers and thinkers, including Prof. Huxley, Dinah Maria Craik, Jean Ingelow, Prof. Tyn- 
dall, T. W. Higginson, Geo. Macdonald, Bret Harte, Amelia E. Barr, Lew Wallace, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Mrs. Oliphant, Mark Twain, Wilkie Colins, Julian Hawthorne, Sir Edwin Arnold, Geo. Meredith, James 
Russell Lowell and others. Among the other features are ‘“How to Teach History,” by Dr. Samuel Will- 
ard ; “Thinking for One’s Self,” by Arthur Schopenhauer; “End and Means in Teaching,” by E. E. White; 
“School Discipline,” by Dr. Larkin Dunton : Biographical Sketches of Shakespeare and Addison ; “‘A Study 
of the Teaching of Literature.” by Dr. F.R. March; “The Language of the World,” with all the leading 
alphabets reproduced in fac-simile. 


No. 3 has a prefatory letter from Miss Frances E. Willard. The ‘“‘Ten Minute Talk to Young Teachers” 
is by Geo. Munro Grant. A wholesome article on ‘“‘The Choice of Books” is from the pen of Frederic Har- 
rison. Mrs. Mary Sheldon Barnes discusses ‘‘The Best Methods of Teaching United States History.”’ “Let- 
ters to Dead Authors,’’ by Andrew Lang, furnishes not only first class entertainment, but much food for 
serious thinking. Thackeray, Dickens and Edgar Allen Poe are the ones addressed. Sixteen pages of the 
book are devoted to the teaching of arithmetic and an equal number. to the teaching of spelling. “The 
Language of the World” and “How to Succeed in Literature” are in this volume, as well as in No. 2. 


Each of these books is well worth a dollar to any intelligent person. We have bought practically the entire 
edition at a low figure, and are offering them at a price to correspond. Our price, including postage, is only 95 
cents a volume, or three volumes for 50 cents, If you want any send now. 


Rochester, N.Y. 
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The Penman’s Art Journal 


Prints more that is of value to public school teachers on everything goventaton to Writing 
than all the general educational publications combined. 

A large portion of its space each month is devoted to the interests of the teachers in public schools. It 
keeps the teacher in touch with modern conditions and methods, conveys the latest information as to what 
other teachers are doing, reports progress on all new impulses (such as vertical writing); in a word, ji/ty 
cents’ worth of PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL goes further and is fresher and more practical on ali lines re- 
lating to penmanship than ten dollars’ worth of any other bination of periodicals extant. We have set our 
pegs for fifty thousand new public school subscribers during the year ’97. If we get them (no matter at 
what cost this year) at least one hundred thousand will be with us next yearat the regular price. Here goes: 


For fifty cents, We will send the PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL to any public school teacher for one 
year, together with choice of the above described Home Study books free. = ; 

For seventy-five cents, We will send the PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL one year with the three 
above described books free. 

For seventy-five cents, We will send the PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL one year and give a 
year’s subscription for the Normal Instructor, School Record, National Educator. 

For one dollar, We <-ill send the PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL one year, also a year’s subscription 
for the Normal Instructor and the three books above described. 

For one dollar, We will send the PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL one year and enter a year's sub- 
scription for your choice of the following: Teachers’ World, Teachers’ Institute, Popular Educator, Ameri- 
can Teacher, Art Education, Primary Education, School Bulletin, School Education, Educational Gazette, 
Primary School, American Journal of Education, American Iliustrated. 

For two dollars, We will send the PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL one year, also a year’s subscrip- 
tion for any two of the following periodicals: Teachers’ World, Popular Educator, Teachers’ Institute, 
‘American Teacher, Art Education, Munsey’s Magazine, McClure’s Magazine. C politan Magazine, Ladies 
Home Journal. 

Papers will be sent to different addresses if desired. Ifyou are already a subscriber for any paper 
in a combination selected, say so and your sub. will be extended and not duplicated. 

All we ask is, that if you find the JOURNAL of more assistance in your writing work than all other 
educational journals, you will say so to your friends amung the public school teachers. Be wise to-day ! 


Penman’s Art Journnl, 
202 Broadway, New York. 
e@rTo guard against misunderstanding, mention “Special offers” in the Normal Instructor. 














“Tf its anything about Writing 
or Drawing, yow U find it in PEN- 
MAN’S ART JOURNAL.” 
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Send wee % I net, b 1 
1 cents for yay ag i hn nat post 
paid. Handy Package Dye Co 4 
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Skirts, New a te ide and other new goods.” 
‘or proo! best 
profits. LADIES 5 UPPLY CO., 3118 FO ive. cHicadd, 





who wish to make 
money when out of 


BOYS AND GIRLS is.7"icr cs 


and we will tell you how ; no money wanted. 
N. I. STAYNER & CO., Providene,R. I. 
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JELLY OF GLYCERINE AND ROSES 


For Cathet B Hands and ae = 





A Positive Cure for CHAPPED HANDs and Lips,and 
all waieesnt conditions of the SKIN of like charac- 
ter, restoring its freshness and purity. For oe 
AND HARD SKIN it is a certain cure,Softening,Cl 
sing, Purifying and Renewing a healthy — 

YOUNG LADI 
who are — with disagreeable Pimples on the 
Face, by using 
Helmbold’s Jelly of Glycerine and Roses 


will find them effectually removed, leaving the Skin 
Soft and Beautiful. Gentlemen will find it invaluable 
after shaving. Beware of imitation, take no other. 


Sold by Ae ie HEL mail 25 cemts in stamps. 
HELMBOLD, Druggist. 
P. 0. Box 883, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Trees, Plants and Vines, 


Peach Trees $4 per 100, Plums $6, Apples $4. 
Headquarters for the Red Jacket Gooseberry and 
Early Ohio Grape Vine. Send for my Catalogue 
of Fresh Dug Trees at wholesale prices. Address 
W. C. Bryant, Nurseryman, Dansville, N. Y. 


Learn Telegraphy 
Railroad and Commercial Service 
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Positions uaranteed, full particulars. 
“"Taee. Wanic. 





(One act of 7 


THREE OLO MAIDS. 


Opera). B 
|, author of ““MORNING BELLS.” i 

Cast of Cnaracters: 
FANNIE, - Soprano’! PRINCE, - Tenor 
KaTE, - Mezzo Soprano} HaRRY - -~_ Tenor 
MaDGE - -_ Alto} Sartor - Buffo Tenor 





CHORUS OF MEN—Ist and 2d Bass, 1st and 2d Tenor 
Price, $3.60 per dozen. Single copy, 35 cents. 
The W. W. Whitney Co., Publishers, 
Toledo, Ohio, 


5100 





Are you a smart speller? 
We give $100 away in prizes 

to those able to make the 
came list of words from the 
word RESPONSIBLE. You 
can make at least twenty, 
we believe, and if you can 
you will geta present any 
way, and if your list is the 
largest you will get $40.00 in 
cash. Here are the rules to 
follow: Use only words in 
the English language. 
notuse any letters ina word 
more times than it appears 
in RESPONSIBLE. Words 
spelled alike can be used 
onlyonce. Useany diction- 
ary, and we allow to be 
counted proper nouns, pro- 
nouns, prefixes,suffixes,any 
legitiznate word. Thisis the 
way: Responsible,response, 
pope, rip, sop, see, sin, sip, 
soft,sob, sole,ete. Use these 
words. The publisher of 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
will give away, April 10, the 
sum of'$100, divided into 25 
prizes fur the largest list of 


A If A words as above, “$40 to the 
person making ‘the largest 
list ; $10 for the second lar- 





The Children’s Hour. 
LONGFELLOW. 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the children’s hour. 








I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see, in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 
Grave Alice and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith, with golden hair. 


A whisper and then a silence ; 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway 
A sudden raid from the hall, 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my casile wall. 


They climb up into my turret, 
O’er the arms and back of my chair ; 
If I try to escape they surround me ; 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his mouse tower on the Rhine. 


Do you think, O, blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all? 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you forever— 
Yes, forever and a day— 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away. 
—_—_ +> 
We shape, ourselves, the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 
And fill our future atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 
The tissues of the life to be 
We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of destiny 
We reap as we have sown. 
— Whittier. 
oan ee 
HAD NO WIFE AND CHIL- 
DREN 





Yet a Lawyer’s Effective Plea 
for Them Acquitted the 
Prisoner. 





FROM THE CHICAGO TIMES-HERALD., 





John McSweeney of Ohio, chief counsel 








gest; $5 each for the five next argest list ; $3 for the 
4 next largest, and $1 foreach of the next 13 largest | 
lists. We want you to know our paper, and it is for 
this reason we offer these premiums. We make no 
extra « harge for the privilege of entering this word- | 
building contest, but it is necessary to send _ us 25 
contac iliver or stamps, fo* which we willsend you | 
our handsome illustrated 28-p: magazine for six 
months, and when you send the 25cents, we will 
mail you the same day we receive it,a handsome 
pitas entitled “The Forest Sanctuary,’ 17x24 
pee a beautiful present. You will say t is offer | 
is the greatest you have ever had. Send _ your list at 
once. If you win a prize your name will be published 
in our issue. Address THE AMERICAN WOMAN, 
eaneutinds 





in the famous ‘‘star route’ trials in 
Washington, was one of the most elo- 
| quent pleaders who ever practiced at the 
American bar. His success in jury trials 


capture the jury with his eloquence, 





lieve lawyers do not watch the jury box 
closely enough. I’ve seen many a case 
talked to death after it was won. I study 
my jurors from the very beginning of 
the case, and believe I can tell pretty 
nearly what they are thinking about. 
Whenever I find that the juryis with 
me I quit, no matter where it leaves my 
speech. I’ve often stopped speaking 
even before I reached the summing-up 
point. This may be dangerous to a 
man’s reputation as an orator, but it 
does not impair his usefulness as a suc- 
cessful attorney.’ 

On one occasion Mr. McSweeney was 
engaged as counsel for the defense ina 
California murdertrial. The case looked 
hopeless. There was not a link missing 
in the chain of guilt which the prosecu- 
tion had welded. To the surprise of 
everybody Mr. McSweeney submitted 
no evidence for the defense. Believing 
that the trial was won, the State’s at- 
torney made only a few perfunctory 
remarks in conclusion, and then the 


great Ohio pleader faced the jury to| 


make the concluding argument. 

He began in a quiet, friendly, conver- 
sational tone such as one might use in 
discussing the weather. No reference 
was made to the murder,even indirectly, 
but the boyhood of the prisoner was 


st TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 
save 810 to $25, No money in advance. 
$60 Kenwood Machine for are 
$50 Ari Muchinefor - $19. 


rs (Made by us) $8, $11.50, Nis 


other styles. All attachments 
We pay Buy from 
. Save agents large profits. 
000 in use- [a ey yh — 
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INSURE AGAINST HEADACHE, 


For 10 cts. (stamps) we mail a package of 
Wheat’s Harmless Headache Powders. 
Safe and Sure. Prevent if taken in time, Cure 
the worss cases. Get a package and keep 
them handy. The WHEAT DRUG CO., 


Winchester, Va. 
FOR 12 1 will mail a finel 
C, finished ori _ 
hoto, cabinet size, of Sioux 


ittiny Bull” with his Signature. Have 
seeing — you will want 
















ote size 10 cts. each, 








all different of leading 

XN others. Sent on selection post- 
id. Give references. Indian 

Work and Weapons.15,000 Fine 

flint stone ancient indian relics. 
100,000 mineral and fossil speci- 
mens. Catalog forstamp. 13th 


Year. ¥, W. STILLWELL, 
Deadwood, Black Hills, South Dakota. 


A POSTAL CARD 
ToC. W. BROWN PUB. CO., St. Louis, will bring 
to you catalogues of the best Teachers’ books, by the 
author of BRown’s QUESTION Book. 


I HAVE 


50,000 BOOKS 
| WANT TO SELL THEM! 











quietly and rapidly sketched with a) 
master hand—his school days, his em- | 


barkation in business, his love affairs, his 
courtship and marriage, his struggles to 
earn alittle home for his wife and his 
loved ones. 

The jurors were deeply interested and 
were following the narrative intently. 
Mr. McSweeney stepped closer. In a 
manner which seemed almost confiden- 
tial he drew a vivid word picture ofa 
pretty country cottage, with a dooryard 
bright with flowers and roses climbing 
over the porch. Within he showed a 
faithful and loving wife preparing sup- 
per—the table partially set,the tea kettle 
steaming and singing on the stove. On 
the dooryard gate three ruddy-faced 
youngsters were swinging and looking 
up the road to see who should be the 
first to catch a glimpse of ‘“‘papa’’ com- 
ing home to supper. 

Suddenly the speaker stopped. Draw- 
ing himself up to the full height of his 
splendid proportions, he exclaimed ina 
tone which startled the whole courtroom 
by its explosive vehemence. ‘‘Gentle- 
men, you must send him home to them!”’ 

The effect was electrical. A roar of 
applause followed, and one old grizzled 


juror, brushing away a tear, blurted out, 


with an oath : “By ——, sir, we’lldo it, 
too.” 

Mr. McSweeney instantly stopped and 
sat down. The jury brought ina verdict 
of acquittal without leaving their seats. 

Foremost among those who pressed 
forward to congratulate the eloquent 
Ohioan was the prisoner himself, who 





| 
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| was phenomenal, and he rarely failed to | him again and again. 
no | ‘sobs he managed to sa 


with tears streaming down his cheeks, 
wrung his counsel’s hands and thanked 
But between his 

: “No other man 


| matter how adverse the evidence might in the world could on done that! 


be. 


| Why, sir, I have no wife nor children ; I 


“Asa rule,” he once remarked, “I be-| never was even married, you know.”’ 





Books of every description, mostly new, many 
secoud hand. The prices will astound you! I 
will mail you my last two catalogs FREE 
The Book Shop, 169 Madison St., Chicago. 


BEAUTIFUL op ee REE! 


son who will sell 20 
a2 MINDESTRUCTIB LAMP WICKS at 
Se. each. Itisan easy matter to sell 20 in 2 
hours as they are needed in every lamp. Re- 
quire no trimming; never burn out; no smoke 
or soot to discolor chimney, Send your name 
and a:ldress and we will mail wicks, postpaid, 
Yon sell them and remit us the $1.00 and we wil mail you the ring. 


FIBRE Wick CO., Dep. 4, Montclair, New Jersey. 


FREE 
TO BALD HEADS, 


We will mail on applt- 
cation, free information 
how to grow hair upon 
a bald head, stop falling 
hair and remove scalp 
diseases. Address, 
Altenheim Med. Dispensary, 

Dept. A.R, Box 779, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ATTENTION TEACHERS! — 


If Unprofitably Employed. Sal Guaranteed. 
The undersigned have a line of circulating libraries 
for towns and villages which solicitors can handle 
with very large profit. 2000 clubs have been estab- 
lished during the past ten years. The work is not 
only agreeable but possesses even a fascination for 
enthusiasts. Representatives make as high as $2000.00 
ayear. Reasonable cash wages unconditionally guar- 
anteed on six months contract. Address for particu- 
lars, H. Parmelee Library Co., Des Moines, L. 






















CuRE 


sick HEADACHE 


A pleasant quick and lasting cure. Thousands 
of testimonials from grateful people who have 
been cured. We send you the Medicine free 

and post-paid. We take all risks. Write to-day 
Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New Yrk. 


TEACHERS SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Chromo Reward and Gift Cards. New Pretty Artistic 
Designs of Flowers, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
scrolls, Panels, Landscapes, Juveniles, Birds, Ships, etc. 
Price, 12 cards, 3x4'4 inches, 8¢:-3'4 x54 12¢;-4'4x6'5 20¢; 
5'gx7g 30c;-7x9 50c. All beautiful cards no two alike. 
Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 

Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Mounted, 


Frosted, Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, Reward, Gift 
and Teachers Books, Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, 





Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, Dramas, Comedies, 
Farces, Entertainments, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, 
Reading, Prize, Honor, Merit, C redit. Pe rfect Cards, 
“chool Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, etc., free, 
All postpx uid by mail, Postage stamps taken. Address, 


| A.J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 








F. 8. Frost, President, H. G. GARDNER, Sec. 
HLA. "LAWRENCE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


THE RIGHT PLACE TO BUY 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Colors, Drawing Papers, Blue Process Pa- 
per, T-Squares, Scales, Curves, Tri- 
angles, and all kinds of Archi- 
tect’s and Engineer’s 
Supplies, 

Artists’ Materials and Picture Frames 


Is AT 


FROST & ADAMS CO., 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
37 Cornhill, Boston, lass. 
4@-New Catalogue Free on Application. 
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!School Books ! 
“To Burn’?! 


Pardon our use of slang, but if you 
S have more school books than you 
= need do not burn them for you can : 
¥ sell them to us for cash, or trade ‘ 
them for books you want.-. A postal 
$ will get ened nen if addressed to ; 


C. M. BARNES COMPANY, 


= 106-108-110-112Wabash Ave.,CHICAGO = 
(Bus. Estah, 1874—Incor. 1894) 
@ cee ce et tant ammtHja@ 


AGENTS WANTED 


For the sale of School Supplies, Charts, 
Maps and Furniture. 
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THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
1237 Arch S$t., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Love’s Lesson. 





I said, ‘‘“Love’s joy hath grown 
A living woe 

Take back thy gift, O God ! 
I did not know 

Each hope but masked a fear, 
Each smile a pain,— 

That every glittering link 
Would prove a chain.”’ 


Swift as the lightning’s glance 
God’s answer came. 

Stretched at thy feet behold 
Love sudden slain ; 

Broken the shining wings. 
Tear-dimmed the eyes, 

Thrown from the gates of his 
Lost Paradise. 


Then all my frozen heart 
Woke into flame: 

“God, give him back to me 
With the old pain 

Love never fashioned so 
Heavy a cross 

As that o’ershadowing 
Grave of my loss. 


God smiled in pitying : 
“Once more I give 

Heed to thy wail. Behold, 
The dead shall live. 

Measure thy gain by loss 
Others despise. 


Love’s strength endureth through 


Love’s sacrifice.”’ 


—Marie M. Meinell, in Lippincott’s Maga- 


zine. 


SCHOOL MUSIC on. Quarter of a Million of 








These Books have Been Sold. 








Their success is Phenomenal because they are the Chea: and Best School Music 
Books Published. The words are R: and the lodies erry They 
completely charm every school into which they are introduced. The list is lows : 


64 pp, manilla covers, 15c per copy, or $1.65 per doz. prepaid. SILVERY 
ad Bagh Melodies) 48 pp., manilla covers, 15 cts. per copy, or $1.50 per doz. 
senate. ntroduci: ad novel Key or Guide to the Art of ating ane Sing- 
ng Written 9 also neyo bee Nation Board covers ; N10 SONGS 30 cts. copy, or $3.00 
per doz. net or $3.60 prepaid. PRIMARY “A D CALISTHENI yes) 100 pr oD, ide of  whichare 
— Motion Calisthenic songs and 25 are og id” @@ — id hand-book for the 
mary and Intermediate Teacher. 50 cts. per copy, P GLEES, The Great 
Big chool Song Book (Just Out.). 173 pages of the rightest 7 beet 4 Written by the leading 
musical authors in the U.S. Itis without an equal. 173 pp. board covers 35 cents per copy or $8.60 
Ser doz. net, or $4.20 prepaid. 
We ask every teacher to try these books. We guarantee them as recommended. 


NO FREE BOOKS. Send price in fall for samples. A copy each of the above five 
books will be sent on receipt of $1.25. 
Columbian School Report Cards. The most complete published, $1.00 
Other Publications. per 100. Also ‘‘Something to Speak’’ 10c arene. 2 
“The Old Nest’’ (Co t So d Ch 35 cents. ‘‘Sewi 
Sheet Music, rare: (sacrei Song and Chorus) So.coats, “Brodder ‘ben Catch s Goon” ‘te (A 


ng an 
taking Plantation Song and a Cho horus) 35 cents. ‘‘Willies Wooing’’ (A tender Love Song and acd 
35 cts. All four for 75 cents. They are splendid for Entertainments, Teachers’ Meetings, Etc. 


Address S. C. HANSON & CO., sofiooftusic 
Williamsport, Ind. 


MERRY MELOD 
NOTES (a book fo aio fol 








A Strong Team.... | ! 


= Normal Instructor,. : : = Price$ .50. . 3 
Baueation! Weekly (weekly) Price Hs 50. tall For $1.30, 

q With these three publications, you have, inthe INSTRUCTOR the best 3 
in methods, in the PATHFINDER the best in Current Topics, in the 
EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT the best in Supplementary Reading, 
and all for the small sum of $1.30, if ordered through 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, - - Dansville, N.Y. i 


200 <a 000. 200 one 200 200. one. ane. aad. ane. 200. 20 <a 
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Chamber's Encyclopedia. . 


Complete in 30 volumes of 400 pages each (12,000 pages in 
all)—Revised up to and including the census of 1890. Well 


bound in heavy manilla paper covers. 


Every Teacher Should Have It. 


How To Get Ir :—First ; send $3.20 and we will send you 
Normal Instructor for one year (or if a subscriber will credit 
your subscription with 50 cents) and send the Encyclopedia, 
all charges paid, at once. 

Srconp :—This Encyclopedia will be sent free of charge and 
all charges prepaid as a premium for securing only ten new 
subscribers to NorMAL Instructor at 50 cents each. 

We GuARANTEE this work to be as represented in every re- 
spect and for all practical purposes it will be found as good as 


a work costing $75.00. 


Normal Instructor, - 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 








IN 3 WEEKS; 


300 ORDERS $5.00 to $10.00 pro- 


fit every day of the Phe »” Outfit 30 cts. oney re- 
funded. JAS. H. RLE, Pub., Boston, Mass. 


SHORTHAND FREE. mar. 5 a 
Write W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswrco, N. Y. Book- 
keeping, Penmanship and Spanish b y Mail. 


EARN A BIGYCLE 2.7: 

works for partic, 

Inv. E. Hoham & Cu., s&: Dearborn lars adaress 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


LESSONS NBOTANY. 


By Caroline E. Hillard of Breariey School, New York. 

So far as is possible, the lessons are based upon 
careful study ofspecimens, Blank pages are insert- 
ed - a0 3x9 105 and records of observations. 











5 pages. Cloth bound, 75c. 
Big ents tx auteoteoniors 2 neq on price, 
sau LTS, OT SE; 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851 and 853 


Sixth Avenue, New Yorke 


LESSONS BY MAIL criss mone your 


nds, or very cheap for eh, ae 1 and Normal 
nea nches. We mean just what we say. Particulars 
Birch Corr. School, Oak Mills, K Kan. 


TEACHERS: Burden party nich 


sails July 1st, 1897? Are you willing to do a little 
work which will help toward the pay ment of 
your expenses? Write immediately for particu- 


ulars and full i PHaAyT, 
W. AUSTIN PRA All Souls Church, 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


GYMNASTICS 


The Chautauqua School of Physical Education, 
Ltd.,announces the opening of the term for 1897 on 
July 5th. The Normal Course of two years will 
be on the same high plane asin former years. 
Send for a circular to 
JAY W. SEAVER, M. D., 
Yale University, New Haven Conn. 


Diplomas, Reports and Records, 


The ‘‘Roll of Honor’ School Supplies 
of all kinds. Samples and price list on 
application. W. J. PHODGES, PUB. CO., 

Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 

Successors to Shepard & Burgett. 





pe ne afew cir- 














Agents, Fine liquid Perfumes, etc. Big profits, Ex. 
Pd.:Terms free. Herbene Co. ,Box 17,Sta L,New York. 
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Go Authors: 


Che Journal Press 
Meriden, Conn. 





Makes a specialty of publishing 
books direct for author. 


No Royalties. 
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author. 


Illustrations 
Letter Press 
Binding. 


Perfect 


Estimates Cheerfully Given, 
Address 


Che Journal Press, 


Meriden, Conn. 
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- | most beautiful. 


For Lovers of Flowers. 





We know we will be thanked for 
bringing to the notice of our readers the 
offer ot Miss C, H. Lippincott, 319 and 
323 Sixth Street, South, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Miss Lippincott i is the pioneer 
seedswoman of America and her varieties 
can be depended on as the hardiest and 
For six cents in stamps 
and the addresses of two friends you 
will receive one packet each of Sweet 
Peas, Nasturtiums and Royal Show Pan- 
sies, ‘‘Florticulture”’ (how to grow flow- 
ers from seed) and her complete and 
handsome catalogue. 


—_————_~~@aao—_—_—_—_—————_ 


‘“My observation of the action of Cor- 
ula and Fat-ten-U in numerous cases 
1as caused me to favor their use more 

and more with each passing month. If 
a man is “all run down” they give him 
strength and vigor. If he suffers from 
nervous prostration they cure him. In 
the cases of women worn down and de- 
vitalized they seem to set them back in 
life ten to fifteen years. The wasted 
man of 35 to 40 years may, by the use of 
these foods, be made younger to all 
practical Pm sornanlies by ten to twent 
years, and be given literally that muc 
more life and enjoyment. They give 
vigor and young blood and round flesh.”” 
Dr. Cephas Strong writes thus in the 
Western Medical Index. These foods 
make the sick well and the thin plum 
and rosy. If you want good health an 
a good figure, write to Loring & Co., 
Dept. 105, No. 115 State St., Chicago, 
mentioning Normal Instructor, and they 
will mail you free complete information 
as to how to obtain them. 


——_—__—_- +> —___—_ 

The house of Williams & Rogers, 
Rochester, N. Y., has long been recog- 
nized as the leader in commercial text 
books. It has recently added a list of 
publications for the public schools which 
deserve careful attention. 





There is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, and 
until the last few years was supposed to be in- 
curable. For a at many years doctors pro- 
nounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing tocure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a constitutional 
disease, and therefore requires constitutional 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only 
constitutional cure on the market. Itis taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoonful. 
It acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. They offer one hundred dollars 
for any case it fails to cure. Send for circulars 
and a, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 76c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 


Can Aid Their Students by Having Them Read 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of 
— Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 





ng Architectural Drawing. Architecture 
Plumbi Steam Engineering. Heating. 
Ventilation Civil Engineering. Prospecting. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 
MOME STUDY, Box 148 Scranton, Pa. 








stop the deteriorating process at once ! 
Do you experience fits of depression, 


nating with restlessness? Are your spirits 


easily affected, so that one moment you 


and the next fall into convulsive weeping? 

Again, do you feel something like a ball rising 
in your throat and threatening to choke you, 
all the senses perverted, morbidly sensitive to 
light and sound, pain in ovary, and pain es- 
pecially between the shoulders, sometimes loss 
of voice and nervous dyspepsia? Ifso, you are 


hysterical, your uterine nerves are at 


Woman’s Nerves. 


Mrs. Platt Talks About Hysteria. 


When a nerve or a set of nerves supplying 
any organ in the body with its due nutri- 
ment grows weak, that organ languishes. 

When the nerves become exhausted and 
die, so to speak, the organ falls into de- 
cay. What is to be done? The answer is, 
do not allow the weakness to progress; 


alter- 


laugh 


fault. 


You must do something to restore their tone. 
Nothing is better for the purpose than Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 


pound; it will workacure. 







hour to 
or died. 
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strong, 


color in my face than I have had for a year and a half. 
I hope all who read this and who suffer from nervousness of this 


thanks. 


If you do not understand your symptoms, write to 
Mrs. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass., and she will give you honest, 
_ expert advice, free of charge. 

Mrs. Levi F. Puatt, Womleysburg, Pa., had 
a terrible experience with the illness we have 
just described. 
her sufferings: 

**T thought I could not be so benefited by any. 
thing and keep it to myself. I had hysteria 
(caused by womb trouble) in its worst form. I 
was awfully nervous, low-spirited and melan- 
choly, and everything imaginable. 

‘*The moment I was alone I would ery from 


Here is her own description of 


hour; I did not care whether I lived 
I told my husband I believed Lydia 


E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound would do 
me good. I took it and am now well and 


and getting stouter. I have more 
Please accept my 


kind will doasI have done and be cured.” 









j The Secret of it. 
See that POST ? 


That's what makes it work. 
The Benedict Collar Button & 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


Enos RICHARDSON & Co., 23 Maiden Lane, N. ¥, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. Send for Circular. 
7c 














Attention, Primary Teachers ! 
No More Hektograph or Night Work, 


Printed Cards brought within reach of all 


We are making a Special Offer of 7 cents per 
dozen on Manilla Sewing and Language Cards. 
150 designs to select from. Send 10 cents for 
Sample dozen Manilla and sample set White, 

with catalogue. Lots of4 dozen Manilla cards, 
any one design, 25cts. The L. M. CHERRY 

ART and DESIGN CO., Publishers of Lillian 
M. Cherry’s New Industrial and Language Card 
System. Home Office 732 Boston Block, Minne- 


YOUNG (oRK:HOME 


Wanted men and women, to work for us in bey! own homes 

in spare time, day or evening . We pa pay $10 to $15 ar week, 

ed canvassing. be a will see that any child can % he work, 
Send address to- ye send work at once, 

THE VAIL xet co. DEPT., 4 VAIL, PA, 








apolis, Minn. 





UNCLE SAM 


wants es — to fill positions 
under rnment. CIVIL 

SERVICE EXAMINATIONS are 

soon to be held in every State. More 

than 6,000 appointments willbe made 

this year. Information about Postals,Cus- 

toms, Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, Departmental 
and other positions, salaries, dates and places of exami- 
nations, etc., will be sent free to any one mentioning 
Normal Instructor . 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D.C, 















one printing. 
be produced in twenty minutes. 
) ation questions ; the words « f'a song ; 
) work can duplicated on this rinter. 
) price-list, samples of work, etc. 
tions. 
Take no other if you want a perfect one. 
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) It is the simplest and cheapest process ever invent- 
ed. It’s work is an exact fac-simile of ordinary writ- 
ing. Drawing can be reproduced in several colors at 
One hundred copies of the original can 
Copies of examin- 
; problems for 
) the class ; programs of school exercises ; any kind of 

ibe Send for 
ook out for imita- 
Make sure that you "get the “Lawton Printer.” 


The Lawton Simplex Printer: 


GREATEST LABOR SAVING DEVICE 


Used by thous- 








LAWTON om CO., 


20 —— St., New York; 101 Lake St., nie Ill., or, - California St., San Francisco. 


OP THE AGE FOR TEACHERS 


The [lost Reliable, 


Cleanest and Cheapest ( 
Duplicating Process 
~ In Existence. 
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'S brings A on trial for 13 weeks 


Tile PATHFINDER; 


the great national news review for teachers, stu- 
dents and all busy people. Enlarged to 16 ages, 
it still continues the ONLY CURRENT-E 
P R worthy of the name. The ee ae Be 
perc of its standard published. Fresh from 
ation’s Capital every week ofthe year. It SUR- 
VEYS the whole world’s NEWS with the most 
careful regard for cleanness of matter and man- 
ner, clearness, coucisen accuracy and com- 
leteness of statement, icious condensation, 
ogical classification, an ‘impartiality. It deals 
in FACTS notin opinions. States both sides. It 
aims to cover all the significant views—political, 
legislative, industrial, educational, religious, 
ey, mage artistic. ete. Not merely a 
few topics taken at random and not reprinted 
editorials of other gh ie A time saver—not a 
time killer, every Instructor reader to 
try the Pathfinder 8 months at the introduction 
rate. Compare it with others and then decide 
whether you can afford to miss ore $1a year. 
5 cents a month in clubs to one ad Agents 
wanted in every intelligent community and at 
every Institute. Address, 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 


-SPEAKER S— 
For Home and School. 
New Catalogues FREE, 
DE WirTT, Rose St., N.Y. 
—DIALOGUES- 
WE WANT 


ONE GOOD TEACHER 


in every school district to act as our local agent. By 
devoti your spare time to our work you can add 
a snug little sum to yourincome. Wegrow and offer 
for sale a full line of Fruit and Ornamental trees, 
Roses, Shrubs, etc. A complete outfit furnished you 
free. ‘Write at once for terms aud full porticulars. 


Address G. W. Whitney & Co., Dansville, N. Y. 











Make money 
printing for oth- 
ers. Our $18 press 
prints a news- 
paper. Type set- 
ting Hy print- 
ed rules. Send 
stamp for cata- 
logue, presses 
and supplies, to 


+ [I save money. | ‘he factory. 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 


H ND, —Isaac Pitman's. It embodies 
SH R A the experience of nearly sixty 
ears of practical usage—not untried principles or 
hastily devised experiments. It was the first invent- 
ed, — pe enterprise in improvement has 
made macy unquestionable. Taught in the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY, ete. 
Get Isaac “‘Pitman’s Complete Phonographic Self-In- 
structor,” 250‘pp., $1.50. Specimen pages, Alphabet 
and Full Rules for Writing FREE. 
ISSAC PITMAN & SONS of 33 Union Sa., 
N. Y. Attend er School, 156 Fifth Ave., 
N. W. Cor. 20th St. 


we CLIPPINGS WANTED, ee 


We want one person in every town to send e 
meer clippings for which we pay $5 per 100. When 
writing enclose 10 1c stamps for instructions, blanks 
and exclusive rights. N. Pub. Co. , Beaver Springs, Pa. 
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CATARRH 


Is the most prevalent of diseases. Itisa lo- $ 
cal ailment of the mucous membrane as well 
as constitutional and 


+ CAN BE } 


eradicated b op per treatment. Dr. Sykes | 
= cured himself in 1870 and the treatment has $ 


CURED 


thousands since, and will cure you. Send for 
the best book on catarrh ever published. 
Mailed free. 


DR. SYKES SURE CURE CO., 
Station B, W. Madison St., Chicago. 
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Velvet Cream Beautifying THE COMPLEXION 


the removal of Pimples, Blotches, Freckles, 
4 Sunburn and Sallowness, Absolutely harm- 
Imparting the freshness of youth to the 
= Tr — er oe nek Send for circular. 
id, upon receipt of price, @1.00. 
anon Saiiee. | ~ mail, 10 cta. 
C. A. APMEYER & C0., Manf. Chemists, 
on E. Cincinnati, Ohio, U. 8, A. 


PROF.RICE’S So! Teochinn SYSTEM. 
Cir Bs Neg ret kateacher: 
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My Neighbor. 





My neighbor met me on the street, 
She dropped a word of greeting gay, 

Her look so bright, her tone so sweet, 
I stepped to music all that day. 


The cares that tugged at heart and brain, 
The work too heavy for my hand, 
The ceaseless underbeat of pain, 
The tasks I could not understand, 


Grew lighter as I walked along 
With air and step of liberty, 
Freed by the sudden lift of song, 
That filled the world with cheer for me. 


Yet was this all. A-woman wise, 
Her life enriched by many a year, 
Had faced me with her brave, true eyes, 
Passed on and said ‘“‘Good morning, 
dear.”’ 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


—_——__ + >o—__—__ 
A Street Incident. 





That leg and arm? ’Twas at Bull Run— 
The second fight, you recollect ? 

We gave them lots of red hot fun, 
And some to spare, sir, I expect ; 

In one week more my time was up— 
You see how I was necked. 


Wait till I fix up this machine ; 
I’m tired of grinding that old air. 
You see, my chum was young and green 
And put himself right in my care, 
Though full of fight as any one 
Who slung a musket there. 


And glory, that was all his cry ; 
He got it, too ; for, on that day, 
Ere half the battle had gone by, 
Face to the front all cold he lay! 
And quite a lucky thing for him, 
I often think and say. 


Poor Charley! Thank you, ma’am. 
You see, 
Our fellows make a splendid charge ; 
Whiz ! then a Minie struck my knee— 
This lump of lead—’taint extra large. 
Just then another took my arm ; 
Of course, that settled me. 


Some days I wish I’d gone as well ! 
To beg one’s way is mighty tough. 
What I’ve been through no tongue can 
tell ; 
Wanting a meal to eat is rough. 
For his politicians Uncle Sam 
Ain’t got berths half enough. 


Let alone his soldiers ! This tune takes; 
There’s something in it stirring,grand, 


Somehow the crowd it always wakes ; 
No better air was ever planned. 
They don’t forget us, after all— 
God bless that sweet white hand! 


But for this music box, I guess 
I'd have to give it up and die. 
Proud that I served my country? Yes, 
I don’t go back on that—not I! 
Though for the glory of it—well— 
You’re off, old boy? Good-by ! 
—Selected, 
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Concentration and induction are links 
and connections in the great chain of 


He SPE A er sf. ORCA ONO 
AND MOS FAVORITE. F LOWERS 
One packet of Each Variety 


FOR ONLY 6 CENTS "“sriues. 


A genuine BARGAIN made to introduce my 
Flower Seeds to new customers. 


INCLUDING FREE. 


> of the most artistic 

catalogue published, 
devoted exclusively to 

FLOWER SEEDS, 


(By a woman.) 








p fies of Hkt and American 
M named sorts. The very best. 


Nasturtiums, eon ae 
: ieties, embra 
every known good sort, includ Aw 
 rora, ni, tnt of India, Lady Bird a SP 
Theodore, Pearl White, Ruby King, New 
Brilliant, Yellow and Spotted. Very best 


Royal Show Pansies, Over 


* ors and markings, all the largest flowerin 

“ and finest varieties that canbe secured i Fa Eu- 

> rope, without question the BEST strain of Pansy offered. 

®, ACTUAL VALUE Of this collection purchased at retail prices, 16 to 25 cents. 

; flowers and I will Include A TEEE con y of eee yo oe of two fficnde @ Pet Ey 
* how to grow flowers from seed. sini oo ne ree 


REMEMBER, FOR ONLY 6 GENTS Fwiltgend you one full-sized packe! 


of gach variet A with a copy of “FLORICULTURE” and my new catal 
: the handsomest book published, by the pioneer seedswoman of. rye 


MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 
pecmbld name Minn. 























BUY DIRECT and pay but one profit, Our assortment is one of the best 
and most complete in 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 


eee BSED, Vines, Bulbs, Soeeh.. 
Rarest n choicest old. Sond fur for cme catalogu: 
5. today; it telisit all; an el 8 paren, 
7 mngesine s Sueely istratod, Thea 
s, Plants Bulbs, § Trees, etc. by mail post- 
, pata, sate arrival and cullsthiiion Sawing Y lai 
y express or freight. 43d Year. 32 Greenhouses. 1, 000 Acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 384, Painesville, Oo. 











Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL, Fromtactory {i 

CASE CONTAINS ... 
10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

If changes in contents desired, write. 

The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . $10.00 
Both if at retail es 


Yonge te Reemiom Both * J (), 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


———s 
. S s 
: The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
~~ offer explained more fully in Normal Instructor, Oct. ont Nov. 
The Independent, New York, says: The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. 
Not only do mal give youa box of ¢ excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they 
also — each purchaser a valuable premium, and we personally know they carry out what they 
promise. 
NoTE.—We have examined the — and premiums and know they give satisfaction, and also know 
that the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. are reliable in every way and fulfill all promises advertised ubove.— 
Ed. Normal Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS Ssootposticsraaraters | 


Schools su alind with senteten tteach- 








Only 25 Cents! 














For 12 finely finished Miniature Photos. Send your | [@ ers without cost. pene ee € 
Cabinet or Card Picture and get one dozen Miniature ie oun oe in 
Gems of Art for 25¢. No change ie in the picture siucatene,, 5 Write furtado ing ( 
you send. Your Photo returned with miniatures, foaitable are aes Man Baress, LS 
poomere prepaid, in one week from time of receiving Charles B’ld’g, Denver, ao 

nd for sample free. W. T. TEMPLE | o SOLHUULS | 





& Cco., P.O. Box 495, Trenton, N. J. 
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, Philadelphiat 
Brooklyn, Washington, St. Louis, Detroi 
Kansas City, and the gical cities an 
@ towns of every State. Endorsed by promi- 
fy nent educators as the best books published 
on the following subjects; 


Write for illustrated catalogue, | 
pages, and rates to school: 








PLAYS and ENTERTAINMENTS. 


WHATS NEXT? (25 CENTS.) An up todatecom- 

edy in 8 acts, for 7 male and3 female characters. 
The Funniest Play ever Written. 

Has oe good for Everybody. 

Can be Played in any Hall. 

Will Galvanize an audience of Mummies. 

Plays about 150 minutes. Provokes ‘about 150 

laughs. It will fill your hall to the doors and 

leave another audience outside, waiting to get 

in the next night. Getit. ReaD IT. PLAY IT. 

THE GYPSIES’ FESTIVAL. (25CENTs.) A 

musical entertainment for young people. Introduces 


the Gypsy Queen, Fortune Teller, Yankee Peddler, 
and a chorus of Gypsies, of any desired number. The 
scene is sup; beaGypsy Camp. Thecostum: 


posed to e es 

are very pretty, but simple; the d e bright ; the 

music easy and tuneful; and the drill movements 

and calisthenics are graceful. Few properties and 

noset scenery required, so that the entertainment 
can be represented on any platform. 

Either e above Plays will be sent by mail to any 

on of the annexed prices. 
pa Look out for my advertisement next month. 


Harold Roorbach, Publisher,132 Nassau St.,N.Y. 








Just the book for all who wish to 
prepare for a Civil Service Examin- 
ation. 


50 cents. 
5 cents. 


Price - 
Postage* - 


Address, NORMAL, INSTRUCTOR, 
Dansville, N. Y. 





Always Some One Below. 





On the lowest round of the ladder. 
I firmly planted my feet, 

And looked up at the dim vast distance 
That made my future so sweet. 


I climbed till my vision grew weary, 
I climbed till my brain was on fire, 

I planted each footstep with wisdom, 
Yet I never seemed to get higher. 


For this round was glazed with indiffer- 
ence 
And that one was glazed with scorn, 
And when I grasped firmly another 
I found under velvet a thorn, - 


Till my brain grew weary of planning, 
And my heart-strength began to fail, 
And the flush of the morning’sexcitement 
Ere evening commenced to pale. 


But just as my hands were unclasping 
Their hold on the last gained round, 
When my hopes, coming back from the 

future, 
Were sinking again to the ground, 


One who had climbed near the summit 

Reached backward a helping hand, 

And refreshed, encouraged and strength- 
-ened, 

I took once again my stand. 

And I wish—0O, I wish—that the climbers 

Would never forget as they go, 

That though weary may seem their 
climbing, 

There is always someone below. 

—Ella Higginson. 


—-—__- «po - 
His Mother’s Songs. 





Beneath the hot midsummer sun 
The men had marched all day ; 
And now beside a rippling stream 
Upon the grass they lay. 


Tiring of games and idle jests, 

As swept the hours along, 

They called to one who mused apart, 
“Come, friend, give us a song.”’ 


*T fear I cannot please,’’ he said ; 
“The only songs I know 
Are those my mother used to sing 
For me long years ago.”’ 


“Sing one of those !’’ a rough voice cried, 
“‘There’s none but true men here ; 

To every mother’s son of us 

A mother’s songs are dear.”’ 


Then sweetly rose the singer’s voice 
Amid unwonted calm : 

“Am I a soldier of the cross, 

A follower of the Lamb ? 


‘And shall I fear to own his cause ?”’ 
The very stream was stilled, 

And hearts that never throbbed with fear 
With tender thoughts were filled. 


Ended the song the singer said, 

As to his feet he rose, 

“Thanks to you all, my friends; good 
night, 

God grant us sweet repose.”” 

“Sing us more,’’ the captain begged ; 

The soldier bent his head, 

Then glancing ’round with smiling lips, 

“You'll join with me?” he said. 





Sweet as the bugle-call— 
‘All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall !’ ”’ 


Ah, wondrous was the old tune’s spell, 
As on the singer sang ; 

Man after man fell into line, 
And loud the voices rang! 


The songs are done, the camp is still, 
Naught but the stream is heard ; 
But ah! the depths of every soul 
By those old hymns are stirred. 


And up from many a bearded lip, 
In whispers soft and low, 
Rises the prayer the mother taught 
The boy of long ago. 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


~~ —__ 
A Continent Devoid of Animal 
Life. 





A CEASELESS STRUGGLE BETWEEN FIRE AND 
WATER IN ANTARCTICA. 





“The Antarctic, then, is a continental 
land unique in the world,”’ writes Gen- 
eral A. W. Greely in an interesting arti- 
cle on ‘‘What may be found at the South 
Pole,”’ in the January Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, ‘Its desolate shores, rarely 


GET PLUMP 
AND ROSY! 
Loring’s Fat-ten-U and Corpula 

Will Quickly Make YOU So. 


Farther Testimony From Mrs. R.A. D. 
—She Has Gained 47 Pounds b the Use 
of These Life-Giving Foods.—Read Her 
Two Interesting Letters. 


These Foods Cure Nervous Debility, 
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approachable under most favorable con- 
ditions, are laved by an ocean the richest 
on the globe in its marine life—animal 
and vegetable. Seals and whales in in- 
credible numbers abound in its waters | 
and countless seabirds cover with nests 
and eggs the few favored land spots 
which are free from snow during the 
brief comfortless summer. It is a conti- 
nent where abounds no land animal life, 
either mammals, birds, insects, spiders 
or reptiles. No mammal exists within 
six hundred miles of its borders. It is 
also devoid of land vegetation (except 
the lowest forms of cellular tissue, lich- 
ens, which have been found in two 
places only), having neither ferns, 
flowering plants, shrubs nor trees. 

“Here, however, nature displays her 
forces on a scale elsewhere unknown. 
Over the millions of square miles of this 
austral continent ceaselessly continues a 
titantic struggle between the opposing 
ancient elements of fire and water. In 
vain the volcanoes pour forth streams of 
molten lava and shoot upward pillars of 
fire. Welcoming the lava as a protect- 
ing, non-conducting covering of its lower 
strata of flowing glaciers, the continental 
ice-cap resistlessly advances, certain that | 
in time, when the processes of erosion 
have lowered the elevation of the vol- 
canic craters, its countless, tiny snow- 
flakes will quench the apparently unex- 
tinguishable fires that now shake from 
end to end the continent of Antarctica,”’ 





———-—- ~__o—_—__ 


Are you too slow in confirming the 
child’s opinion when it is correct ? 

In a model school-room the pupils do 
not feel like fighting. 

Do you present subjects in a pleasant 
manner? Are the pupils cheerful ? 

A gabbler’s tongue runs twenty knots 
an hour, while his brain runs but ten. 
Does the teacher put the class in a 











We'll sing this old familiar air, 





questioning mood ? 








MRS. R. A. DOBSON. 

Read below the testimony of a lady who has used 
these foods and acknowledges the blessings they have 
conferred upon her. 

Jolicure, N. B., Can., June 2, 1896. 
Messrs, Loring & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen :—For the past 22 years I have 
endured intense suffering from an aggravated stom- 
ach trouble and have spent hundreds of dollars for 
physicians and patent medicines and gained no relief. 

At last I became so ill that I had to go to the hos- 
pitaland remained there six weeks but gained no 
particular benefit. 

After leaving I noticed your ad in the paper and as 
a last resort I concluded to try your Fat-ten-U and 
Corpula. The result was surprising and gratifying 
and I gained 23 pounds on 2 bottles of Corpula and 2 
bottles of Fat-ten-U and for the first time in 22 years 
could eat all kinds of food without distress. My 
complexion is clear and I feel ten years younger. 

You have my permission to use my name and 

hotographs taken before and after I used the foods, 
‘or advertising purposes. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. R. A. DosBson. 

Since writing the above, Mrs. Dobson has removed 

to Boston and from her present address, No. 379 Main 


| street, Cambridgeport, she wrote as follows: 


Loring & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen :—Sluce my last letter to you I have 
gained 24 pounds more in weight, making a total of 
47 pounds since I began taking your Fat-ten-U and 
Corpula Foods, Yours truly, 

Dec. 8, 1896. Mrs. R. A. DOBSON, 

Mrs. Mabel Ainslee Ames, West 72d St., New York 
writes: “One bottle of Loring’s Fat-Ten-U Food and 
one bottle of his Corpula Food gave me 21 pounds ad- 
ditional flesh and weight and cured me of nervous 
attacks and sleeplessness. I recommend these rem- 
edies to all people who need more fat and vigor.” 

Corpula and Fat-Ten-U together are recognized by 
the medical profession as a safe and certain cure for 
nervous prostration. They are perfectly harmless to. 
any one in any condition, however delicate. Fat- 
Ten-U is put up in both tablet and liquid form. Some 
prefer liquid remedies. Some like the tablets be- 
cause they are handy to take while travelling or at- 
tending to business. The Liquid Fat-Ten-U and the 
Fat-Ten-U Tablets are alike in effectiveness and cur- 
ative power. 

Fat-Ten-U Tablets, $1.00. Liquid Fat-Ten-U, $1.00; 
Corpula, $1.00 

A month’s Treatment, $2.00. 

On receipt of cash to full amount of order we will 
send goods prepaid. In ordering goods C. O. D. please 
send $1.00 deposit to guarantee express charges. 

No “Tonics,” ““Nervines,” ‘‘Sarsaparillas,’’ or other 
medicine necessary when these Foods are taken. 
You may write LORING & CO.’S Chicago Medical 
Department about your thinness and debility, or 
about any other medical question. Their physicians 
will give you competent advice without charge. 

Send for “How To Get Plump and Rosy” and im- 
prove the bust and form. We send it free. 


Send letters and mail, express or C. O. D. orders to 
Loring & Co., Proprietors. Toinsure prompt reply, 
mention Department as below. Use only the nearest 


address : 
LORING & CO., Dept. 105. 
So batamalee Qa 
Na, 42 West 22d Street, New York City. 
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elvety and 
Lovely t Pink; will bloom 


freely this summer. 


mums, 
3 Tlagnificent ones in g Geraniuims, 1 
3 Clove Scented Ca e.g Ge a4 
3 Beautitul Howering Begonias, ° 4 
1 ? chr. santhemum, 1 em 

1 Carnation and! Begonia, - 15¢ 

6 licest Sweet Peas—6 kinds 15¢ 
Any two of the above sample ape sent Sipaid 
= 2&c. All plants ve strongly roo aony, 
om 36 inch pots, labeled with eee 
of Plants wei Ae Prats tre ton ee Gent 
Oo., Innistallen Greenhouses, ‘Box 4 42, Springfield, 


1§¢ 





Upon the death of one of the best 
known women in the world, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Properitens were at 
once made by wel! known publishers to 
issue a memorial edition of her most 
successful and that immortal work, 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” This edition has 
been awaited with much interest all over 
the country. This book is as popular 
now as a generation ago, and its stor 
has gained rather than lost interest. It 
now has historical importance and inter- 
est. Not to have read ‘Uncle Tom”’ is 
no longer permissible. But the old 
editions are unattractive to the pew aes of 
the present day. This beautiful memor- 
ial edition w ich has just been com- 
pleted, is doubly attractive on account of 
its many beautiful illustrations, all of 
which are expensive half-tone engrav- 
ings made from new wash drawings, and 
the designs by celebrated artists. The 





Best Business 5 Earth Agents 


THE PHEENIX ELECTRIC REFLECTOR. 
pe wt F patented article just put on — 
ttached to common kerosene lamp it 
i electric echt. Can be u-ed on any 
lamp. Has a lighti: bee faa a times 
greneee than uced oe ws” Ay 
read or sew by. - unequaled, ig Toft 
Big demands. le, postpaid, 15 cen We 
e 50 other a = sellers. Write factory 
Soday. PHENIX REFLECTOR CoO., 
Dept. 8 , 22 Mechanic St.. Newark, N.J, 


Male and Female Help Wanted, 


We supply large business houses in Philadel- 
phia and other cities, with help, If you wanta 
position, send a self-addressed ,stamped envelope, 
with full particulars and 10 cents, to partly cover 
expense of this advertisement. We mean busi- 
ness and positively guarantee you an offer ofa 
permanent position from one or more first-class 
business firms now needing help. Address, 

J. W. BOOTH & CO., 
48 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$300,00 in. CASH. 


A 25c. 
Pattern 
FREE 


This New 1897 
h Ladies’ Shirt 
Waist 


To Every One 


kaj OW many 
words do 
you think you 
can correc 
with the letterns in the word “PA' 
NS?” Using each letter as desired, but net 
more times than itappears in “Patterns” —verbs, pro- 
nouns, adjectives, nouns, adverbs, plurals allowed. 
Words spelled alike, but having different meanings, 
count as one word. Use any standard dictionary. 
All ee English words count. Proper nouns, 
prefixes, suffizes, obsolete and foreign words do not 
count, ‘Work it out as follows : Bg Pen, Pens,Reap, 
Set, Ton. Tent, Tents, At, or 

Our Oger. We will pay & 100 f for the largest list, 

od for the second largest, $25 for the third, $10 each 
‘or the next five, $5 each for the next ten, and $1 each 
for the next twenty-five. That is say, we = 
divide among aa Seas contestants the 

sum of $300, according to merit. Don’t you think 
you could be one of ine forty-t three? TRY IT. 

Our Purpose.—The above rewards for mental 
effort are given free and w eet eens for the 
urpose of attracting attention to MOD by May 
ton, the most nspuier 2 apts e Fashion M 
zine in the world. plete with beauti: 1 
illustrations of the intext styles ‘in jes,’ misses’ and 
children’s —— make ita real necessity in every 
household ; Designs and Fashion Hints, being by 

May Man ton qt it invaluable as an absolutely 
reliable Fashion Guide. 

Our Conditions,— You ‘must send with your list 
of words 25 cents (stamps or silver) for a Three 
Months’ Trial Subscription to MoDEs. 

Our Extra [nducement,—Every person sending 
25 cents and a list of 15 words or more, will, in addi- 
tion to three months’ subscription, receive by return 
maila pattern of this stylish shirt waist No. 6999, 
(illustrated above), in any size from 32 to 44 inches, 

Our Aim.—tThe present monthly circulation of 
Moves exceeds 100,000. We aim to make it 200.000. 

This porvnned Close “tr 15th next, so the names 
of successful —— may ublished in June issue 
of MopEs. mailed May 15th, but SENDIN YOUR 

2 AT bo CE. For our responsibility we refer 
you to any Mercantile Agen 
MODES FASHION MAGAZINE, 
Dept. 530. 180 WHITE STREET, New York. 

















AGENTS, Fine liquid PER FUMES, Household 
Goods, Bi BENE. ts, Ex. Paid, Terms FREE. 
E CO, Box 17, Sta. L, New York 


HERB 


old editions, when illustrated at all, con- 
tained only a few crude, old fashioned 
wood cuts. The modern method of 
illustrating was unknown when most of 
the former editions were published. 
Since the book was first published and 
so widely read, a new generation has 
grown up and a new and better style of 
the publication is demanded. The 
death of its author naturally revives the 
interest in her immortal story and 
makes the memorial edition especially 
welcome. While the immediate cause 
et called forth this great work has 

forever, its lessons are still 
peeded “anh its charming story will 
never cease to interest millions of fresh 
readers. Everybody should have a copy 
of this new edition, and the price is so 
low that everybody can afford it. This 
work is comprised in one large royal 
octavo volume, containing over 700 pages 
of closely printed matter. It is superbly 
printed on superior highly calendered | Poy 
paper, and is sold only through author- 
ized agents, to whom extra liberal in- 
RS ucements are given. Although but a 
short time since its announcement, now 
applications for the agency are received 
by the Standard Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia, by the hundreds daily. See 
their elaborate advertisement on another 
page. If you ever had any desire to sell 
a book of merit, value and remarkable 
salability and popularity, this is your 
opportunity. here is no more salable 
book published. Write to the publish- 
ers for the canvassing outfit, according 
to their offer, and you will never regret 
the investment. 


Teachers, Learn Shorthand. 








I have more applications for competent 
teachers of Shorthand than I have pupils 
competent to fill such positions. t have 
two positions now wanting such help. 
Send for circular and free lessons to W. 
G. Chaffee, Oswego, N. Y. 
_—-—__—___-<4>-—-___—__ 


Learn to Write Well. 


You can do this for a small sum by 
taking lessons of my Penman by Mail. 
Write W. G. Chaffee, Oswego, N. Y. 


A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE. 


I have spent nearly fifty years in the treatment of 
Catarrh, and have effected more cures than any spe- 
cialist in the history of medicine. As I must soon 
retire from active practice on account of old age, I 
will, from this time on, send the means of treatment 
and cure as used in my practice, Free and postpaid, 

to every reader of this paper who suffers from this 
loathsome, dangerous and disgusting disease. This 
is a sincere offer which anyone is free toaccept. Ad- 
dress, Prof. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York. 


— MANDOLIN, BANJO & V VIOLIN 


reliable system o for alr inaructon, seers es aye 
TAUGHT am in pf om ety ¥o— Ningerboara — 


Lettered fi 
in 2 minutes. Compl. eatae for either instrument 
U. 8. Music Co., 47 Hewett Block, Cin’ti., 0. 


ADVERTISERS AND PUBLISHERS 
Save time and money by using 
CHALLEN’S RECORD BOOKS 


Ruled, printed and indexed for quick entry and ref- 
erence. Descriptive circular on application. 
WALTER W. GEORGE, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
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COLLARS and CUFFS. 


ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A invariably results in continued use. 
Reversible Collar Oo. 67 Milk St., Boston ,Mass, 

















Do youWant Fine Minerals 
FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD? 


Perfect in quality, beauty, and color. Very fine 
rystals in b nt colors, and wonderful combina- 
tions. —~—s fire and rainbow tinted Opals, for 
mounting in Ri a or Stick Pin, at less than usual 
prices. Hundreds of rare and beautiful things to en- 
rich and adorn your Cabinet. An attractive speci- 
men and catalogue mailed for only 5 cts. to prepa: 
postage. Very low prices. Writetome. It 
pay you. A. N. Fuller, Lawrence, Kansas. 


A New Book @% 9% 
And One which Every Primary 
Teacher Should Have. 

METHODS IN 


Primary Reading 


By Sara A. Saunders, 
Method Teacher in Brockport Normal School. 





Miss SAUNDERS has s0 ow f pag the 
“Combination Method” of teaching t 
with the aid of this book any teacher will ~y: able to 
successfully teach the subject. 


Sent on receipt of price, 25 cents. 


Educational Gazette Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Hop Compound _—* 
A Temperance Bitter. 


38 MONTHS TREATMENT 50 CENTS. 

Hop _ C d is d of Hops, Choice 
Roots, Herbs and Barks, which are so finely com- 
pounded that by simply adding water to the com- 
pound you get fine BITTERS at one-twentieth the 
cost of ordinary bitters. Most bitters are com 
ofone-fourth whisky and three-fourths water. By 
using Hop Compound you do not have to pay for 
— om whisky, and get better results and better 
bitte 

If i want to EAT WELL, FEEL WELL and 
SLEEP WELL, try this invigorating com und, The 
first dose will rey Ay =“ best cure for DYSPEPSIA 
and MALARIA ACHE and GRIPPE you 
ever tried. It gives a reliefin the worst LIVER, 
KIDNEY and NERVOUS DISORDERS, and if oe 
are wakeful or sleepless at night no other remed 
so safe to take and so good to help you sleep. 44 
what we need for any weakness or debility. It is 
better to take than r, wine or liquors, and it 
makes NO DRUNKARDS. It invigorates and stim- 
ulates, but never iutoxicates, and is just what is 
wanted for health and temperance everywhere. 

We will, upon receipt of 50 cents in ‘stamps, mail 
youa regular $1 package with fine Glass Graduate 
sufficient rdag? Months Treatment. We do this 
to get the Hop Compound introduced in your 


. 
HOP COMPOUND CO., 
457 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
To our Readers:—We are personally acquainted 
with the Ce ge of the Hep Compound Co., 
and they will do just as they advertise. Every suf- 


ferer should take advantage of their liberal offer. 
Pubs. Normal Instructor. 


TO NORWAY AND SWEDEN.—Special Pri- 
vate Excursion to England, (with coaching) 
Norway, Sweden, etc., 62 days, (June 30-Aug. 31); 
moderate cost. Address for circular. 

HONEYMAN, Box F, Plainfield, N. J. 




















Sachets, postpaid-10c. silver to introduce cata- 
to new customers. Wm. 8S. Maxwell, O. L. 





Harmony y and Composition. Full course by 
mail. Terms lo..est. Best .work. Particulars for 
stamporcard. Address, The Correspondence School 
of Harmony. A. H. BUTLER, Dir. Mount Dora, Fla, 


OR ee 
ose a 








Pape ae i American or foreign 
'. OF mae * issued 
and send two 
ba ie af, Bee hy Cireular “9 20. Fortune 
Dept.N I 





Buckeye Bell Foundry 
ech Bells & Chimes, 


Grade, Fure ‘Tone, Westminster 


WE NEED men to sell our buok on the cause and 
cure of diseases in horses. Sells for $1 and gives im- 
mense profits. Everyone needs it. pectus com- 
plete 25c. J.S. Powell, Pub. Co., Kasse, Tex. 


TETTER, ECZEMA and all 
skin diseases cured. G. F. SMITH FREE 
Co. Bx. H. Woodsboro, Md. Sample 


Reliance High Grade Fast 
Black Satteen Under Skirts. 
Full fashioned with Ja; el tothe 
Fibre Cording. mages: tothe 
New Style of dress. Very de- 











sirable and moderate priced. 


Order a sam “ Rag by mail. 
Also Corset sts, Corsets and 
other Specialties, 

Agents wanted. Price Lists 
rent Free. Reliance Corset 
Co., Jackson, Mich, 

Mention NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 


{,000 Teachers Wanted 


To join the Southern Teachers’ Association, 
which secures positions in all the southern states 
on the co-operative plan. Direct communication 
with the School Commissioners with whom you 
contract and who pay your salary ranging from 


$60 to $100 per Month 


Information, blank contract, etc., and a very 
popular book sent on receipt of five cents in 
stamps to all who write this month, to 

WHITLY WALDROP, Mor., 


75 E. Shoat St., Lexington, Ky. 
Wet mn 
Z| Cc 0: 


Z THAT ri is the value of THE 
PHOTO - HISTORIC 








ou give for 
your old 













Williamsport, Pa. 





pee ” 


Gve 
Who subscribes for the 
Educational = Gazette 


Paying for one year in advance, is entitled to a 
free registration in the 


Educational Gazette 
Teachers’ Bureau. 


Send stamp for copy of Educational Gazette and 
registration blank if you wish a larger salary or 
more pleasant work. 


Educational Gazette Co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


int F REE 


3 < The secret of beauty in face and 

at \} form sent free to every lady ans- 
wering thisadvertisement. If you 
wanta form divine you should get 
a pair of Beauty Corsets. Wegive 
them absolutely free. If you send 
the correct waist measure we guar- 
antee a perfect fit. Write at once to 
















Use Danin's § Non.Perspiration Micct and 
i 


fn Medical Coy Dausville, Nn ¥. 
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DEAFNESS 


and head noisesrelieved byusing 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear 
Drums. New scientific inven- 
tion; different from all other 
devices. The only safe, simple, 
comfortable and invisible Ear 
Drum in the world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or 
string attuchment. Write for 
pamphlet. Free. 

ILSON EAR DRUII CO. 
TRADEMARK 602 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


» Health and Strength. 


BEAUTY and GRACE}, 


Acquired at Home by Using 


Prof. Dowd’s celebrated Health Exerciser, 
established twenty years, endorsed by 100,000 
ple now using it, a complete asium, takes 
only 6 inches floor space, noiseless, ornamental, 
indestructable, adapted for man,woman or child’ 
athlete or invalid. Makes muscle ,reduces obesity, 
— hens weak lungs, corrects deformities, 
es the body against disease; brings firm 
ae, steady nerves, erect form; good diges- | 9. 
tion, sound sleep and moulds the bod — forms 
of beauty and strength. Get one an joy life. 
pn reduced $5.00 to $10.00, including » hy 
system. 














Illustrated circular, 40 engravings, free 
Prof. F. Jones, 9 East 14th St., New York. 


HEADACHE! 


Sufferers from 





sick and 

—— headache, neural- 
periodical headaches 

of women and head colds 
safe,sure remedy in 


<< Pro. “Febrin Tablets, 


‘o opiates, no reaction. 
Will stop any headache in 
15 minutes. Will cure a 
head - in mone day. En- 
dorsed Stoddard 

of Smith Gollexe and all 
physicians. Trial package for 2cent stampifyou 
mention this publication. a! om: by ret or 


by mail, 25 cents. 
noaennamats, Mass. 


BEAUTY ON TRIAL, FREE! - 

—_— sed of M: the o al French Skin 
Food, cal tissue builder and Facial Massage 
Beaulifier, free for Te 10 years success in the U. 

ES mig fragrant, hist simiauthe Gouaaionn, Delight- 
fil t o use, harmless as milks marvelous results. 
KF e - cushion tissues of the skin; banishes wrinkles, 
pimp! freckles, blackheads.’ Sylvan Toilet 
Co.,690 oodward, Detroit, Mich. WANTED: Repre- 
sentative in each locality for our Wholesole Sundry 
and Perfume House,Estab, 1885. A paying business. 
No experiment. 


Notice this to-day. This ad.may not appear again 


Gotp FREE! 


Who can form the greatest number of words from 
the letters in EDUCATION? You can make twenty 
or more words, we feel sure, and ifyou do, you will 
receive a good reward. Do not use oy = more 
times than it appears in the word. language 
except English. Wordsspelled oiike. bus “with differ- 
ent meaning, can be used but once. Use any diction- 
we suf- 


























ny. Pronouns, nouns, verbs, adverbs, 
adjectives. proper nouns allowe Apything 
that a legitimate word will be allowed. Work it 


out in this manner: education, date, gy don,duce, 
duct, cat, con, cot, at, ate, ton, it, on, no, etc. Use 
these words in your 1 list. "The publisher of WoMAN’s 
WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY will pay 
joey .00in gold to the person able to make the largest 

ist of words from the letters in the word ply 
TION ; $10.00 for the second ; $5.00 for the third ; 
for the fourth, and $2.00 each or the thirty next a 
est The above rewards are given free and 
without consideration for the purpose of attracting 
attention to our handsome woman’s magazine, twenty 

eight pages, one hundred and twelve long column: 
finely illustrated, Py all original matter, long an 
short stories by the best authors; price, $1.00 per 
year. It is necessary for you, to enter the contest, to 
send 12 two-cent —— for a three-months’ trial 
subscription with your list of words,and every person 
— the 24 cents and alist of twenty words or 

guaranteed an extra present, by return mail 

ain medaition tothe magazine), ofa 192-page 

“The Master of Ballantrae,’”’ by Robert Louis Steven- 
gon, a fascinating story oflove and thrilling adven- 
ture. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or money 
refunded. Lists should be sent at once, and not later 
than April15. Thenamesand addresses ofsuccessful 
contestants will be printed in May issue, published in 
April. Our publication has been established nine 
years. Werefer you to any mercantile ay & for 
our standing. Make your list now. Address 
PLUMMER, 225-226-227 Temple Court Building, Sine 
York City, 


in? is the best thing 
Damin's Non- Perspiration in'the- market 
Wasmatel Demin Medical Co.,Dansville, N.Y. 


AGENTS, vine Lag t FER VUM RS, Rowshold 
Goods, Big Profits, Ex. Terms 
HERBENE CO., Box x 14, Sta. L, New York. 











Synonyms, Antonyms, an 


Prepositions. 


The more thorough study of the 
English Language is receiving recogni- 
tion as an ‘essential part of educational 
work in America. ur colleges, acade- 
mies, and high-schools have added the 
English Classics to the Latin and Greek, 
Frome and German of the earlier cur- 
riculum, and are steadily advancing the 
work and the standard of the English de- 
——s An entirely new work on 

—_ Synonyms is —— timely 

welcome. Such a book has just 
ral published by Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York. It is entitled 
“English Synonyms, Antonyms, and 
Prepositions.”’ 

Scarcely any two words called syno- 

Here have exactly the same meaning. 
rota in collections of synonyms, 
the list of words has been furnished, 
the user has been obliged to make 
his own discriminations. In this book 
the different shades of meaning in all 
the 7,500 synonyms are compared and 
contrasted, and the differences of mean- 
ing and usage explained. The great 
value of synonyms as contributing beauty 
and effectiveness to expression depends 
upon this discrimination. 

In comparison and contrast, the 
choice of many opposite words is essent- 
ial to the strength, clearness, and beauty 
of the syntax. A list of antonyms is 
given with almost every group of syno- 

nyms, supplying direct contrasts ‘and 
furnishing the most effective aid for 
antithesis or negation. There are about 
4,000 antonyms, the number seeming to 
be less than that of synonyms simply 
because in many cases the synonyms of 
one group are also the antonyms of 
another. 

Mistakes in the use of prepositions are 
frequent. The average writer requires 
a means of quick and. easy information, 
such as is afforded by the valuable 
method used in this hecles Of this 
method the following illustration serves 
asanexample: Under ‘‘Plead’’—prepo- 
sitions: Plead with the tyrant for the 
captive ; plead aguinst the oppression or 
oppressor ; plead fo the indictment; at 
the bar ; before the court; in open court. 

This is the first book of synonyms 
which has been expressly prepared to 
meet the wants of a text-book. A series 
of practical exercises is supplied in 
SE | which are included questions accom- 
panied by quotations from the best au- 
thors with blanks to be filled by the stu- 
dents. Special directions are furnished 
to the teacher. The work is particularly 
useful also to the individual student. 

On the whole, this work is an inval- 
uable aid to securing clearness, accuracy, 
and force in written or spoken words. 
It opens vasts vistas of possible fullness, 
freedom, and variety of utterance which 
will have the effect, for many, of a reve- 
lation. It should be considered an in- 
dispensible companion to the dictionary 
in every school and home. 


‘Music Made Easy,” 


Band Instruments, Clarionets, Trum- 
pets, Drums, Fifes and all known instru- 
ments sold at lowest prices. Band cata- 
logue, 400 illus. and sample parts of 
band music free. Specify Catalogue “B.” 


The Rudolpn Wurlitzer Co. Manufacture 


Established 1856, 
129K, Fourth Street, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
INFORMATION WORTH GO LD 
ITS WEIGHTIN . 
Without a sound brain, you cannot have a sound 
mird; without a sound mind you cannot enjoy 
life or succeed in business. A valuable book, of 
interest on all subjects of mental or nervous 
troubles,on the Brain, its diseases, their symptoms, 
causes and rational scientific treatment; how 
Insanity, a: & cage ll can be be prevented 
and cured, will be sent free by Dr. H. W. 
Streeter, 16 C. C. Bldg.. Rochester, N. y. 

















THE TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


has had eight years of experience. It is the old- 
est Teachers’ Agency in the State, For full 
ticulars send 2-cent stamp to Supt. P. V. PENNY- 
BACKER, Palestine, Texas, U.S. A, 
WANTED P Tennessee during the 
TENNIAL,” to write ad 


‘Willamette Teachers’ Excha 
_ Nashville, 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 


Thoroughly taught by experts. Catalogue and 
first lesson Positions for all graduates. 
POTTS SHORTHAND COLLEGE, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


at tome Shorthand by Mail tant.cie ana 





tions in 


Teachers wanting 
“CEN- 


~ 








NAMES AND ADDRESSES WANTED. 











one month’s tuition FREE. Sausser’s Sch 
of Shorthand, Tyrone, Penna. 









Bicycies|( 


for Men, Women, Girls & 
Boys. Complete line at 
lowest prices ever quoted 
$100 *Oakwood’ pier g32.50 
$85 ‘arlington’ ° 
pod + $25.00 
$75 ‘Maywood’ Simplest, Stro t Bieyle on on 
Fully guaranteed, Sh: hipped anyw here C.O.D. with ore 
leretoexamine. Nomoney in advance. Buy direct from 
manufacturers, save agents yr or | age 
illustrated catalogue free. Adc s (in ful 
CashBuyers’Union,I62 W. VanBurenst. E313Chicago 
100, 00 Blotting pads given away. Send 25c.for 6 
fine artists, pencils and I willsend alotof 
pada’ A solid gold fountain pen $1.00. A menthol in- 
paler for 30c. cures headache, ‘catarrh,etc. 150 popular 
songs ai d music, 10c. J. D. JOHNSTON, 69 Mill St., 
N ewport, R. I. 


” @5. 00 per 1,000 for distributing circulars ; en- 
close 4c. Globe Advertising Association, N. Y. City. 


EA GIFT AT THE PRICE! = 


Having recently purchased the entire stock of watches 
from a bankrupt firm, consisting of solid gold, silver and 
gold-filled cases, we shall offer a portion of the entire lot 
at gr never before heard of in the Watch trade. 

mong the stock are 8,730 AMERICAN STYLE 
w ATCHES, in 14k SOLID GOLD-FILLED CASES 
which we shall sell singly or by the dozen to pri- 
vate parties or the trade, at the unheard-of LOW 
PRICE of oes EACH. Each and every watch is 
perfect , and each watch 
nied arith our writien | guarantee for 20 
or. Think of it! 4 genuine American Style 
eae watch, in solid gold-filled cases, and 
guaranteed for 20 YEARS, for $3.98. T 
wanting @ first-class, reliable time- keeper, at 
about one-third retail price, should order at once. 
Watch speculators can make money by buying by 
the dozen to sell. = are r+ finished, and 


























exp" 
actly as represented, PO850 908 B35 sone, oRexeees 
one cent. Can we make you a fairer offer? 
you want ladies’ or gent’s size watch. Price 948.00 por doesn, 
BAFE WATCH CO., 9 Murray Street, New : Yorks 
















We supply publishers with thousands of names 
and pay #9 per: 100, or 5c. each, cash, for collecting 
— and addresses. Only those meaning business 
Fe requested to write, enclosing 10 1-cent stamps for 
blank k A eager names, with full instructions. 
State territory wanted. K. IL NOVELTY CO., 
Beaver Springs, Pa. 
TUMORS, 
ey ol “Malignant BLOOD 
2 Diseases, & ae 
SCIENTIFIC “SCIENTIFIC VEGETABLE bg pe! ‘ai 
a... es a \.. Rod or +s vam Be 
k tree: write MFG 
MASOM MEDICAL "C0. Dep Dep't E, 657 itth 1 ie 
N E Sitk Pri 
7696 si: lew ony 2) ~ of 4} 
Soken oo Rocort Ontis, 1 k Fun Cards, 
2 ne phen hi and Sash Genie ae Catcher. 
CHAMPION CARD WORKS, UNIONVALE, OHIO. 
“FINEST ON EARTH" 
-tiltars, Mandolins, ns, Banos, “Violins 
You save 
} paola ge Se en weet Pine “Catalog. free. 
U. 8. Music. Co., 47 Hewitt Block, Cin’ti, 0. 
DEAF" istantly. r INVISIBLE TUBE CUR 
help when ail else fails, as glasses ane —— 
Self-adjusti No Pain. Whispers heard. Send to 
F. Hiseox Co., 858 Bway, N.Y., for Book and Proofs 
DISCOVERED A face wash that will remove that t greasy complex~ 
jon and ai it soft and white in 10 minutes after 
washing, and in a week remove all pimples, blackheads and tan. Bleaches 
the skin without irritation. Perfectly harmless; contains no poisons. Costa 


but five cents to prepare enough to last six months. Recipe and full direo- 
tions, 25 cts. Mra. B. HUNTER, 4813 Evans Av., St. Louis, Mo. 


H AiR HEALTH RENEWS AL Mg 


AIR, Cc 
Stops Dandruff Hair ‘Falling, isease, 

; Soe postpaid, Send to LONDO? PaiPPLY 

“CO... 851 B’way. N.Y air Book & Kill Corn. both FREE 


ngDon’t Stain Skin, 
ONE YEAR wEOR 10 CENTS 


We send our monthly poy eke 
tions, Fashions, Househol Grcnard, Garton, eiedien —q ony ome one 
ear for 10 cents, if you send the names and addresses of six lady friends, 
WOMAN'S FARM JOURNAL, 4813 Evans Ave., Saint Louis, Mo, 


HYPNOTISM. 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


Not difficult. Spare moments sufficient. Not a 
natural Anyone can become an operator; only 
ordinary education necessary. All classesare develo 
ing latent powers and accomplishing what would 
otherwise be impossible. We possess the only reliable 
secrets of the art, by the aid of which all are made 
susceptible to this strange influence. Induced by per- 
sonal contact, orata distance by letter, telephone or 
telegraph. Control those you love and save them from 
error. ost diseases cured by it. Four easy lessons. 
Tuition reasonable. Books free. Diplomas granted. 
All communications private. Valuable information 
sent on pplication. Established 20 years. Address, 

PROF. ANDERSON, N. I, 27, Chicago, Ill. 























126 Cts. 


DON’T FORGET 





Pieces, not one. 


music is sent to any address? postpaid. “That all the little details are up to t 
t the instrumental pieces ered the bass as well as melody. 


pieces have full piano accompaniments. 


this is sheet music equal to any published, Also, don’t forget to make 
eet Offer, 





That the price you have to pay is 25 
ng That ed ph hey this sheet music is the best) 





26 6ts, 


cents. That for this you 





siz 
t the 
That the vocal 
That 
your selection at once, to send 


he standard. 























us the order, and to tell your friends about this great Sh ° 

No. ) VOICE AND PIANO OR ORGAN. No, PIANO OR ORGAN. 

2. Annie's Love. Duet « Jos. Winters, 1, Catherine Waltzes ....>+-+ DW. 

4. Esther's Lullabye. Slumber song - G ym 8. Schubert's Serenade, Transcription Fr. Liszt. 

6. Thinking of Home and Mother . . A.M. Cohen, 6. Silvery Waves. Variations ... A.P. Wyman, 

8. Flossie. WaltzSong « . . . + « A.M.Cohen, 7. Visions of Light Waltz « » « « « 8. G. Cook. 

10, The Sweetest Song . 4» Denz& 9. - American Liber Mar e « « e « G. W. Gregoire. 

12. ‘The Bridge. Words by Longfeliow ‘arcw. meri March .. . «+ 8. G. Cook. 

14. An Outcast. CharacterSong . « J.J.Fritt. 13, General Smith's ee + « J.T. Martin. 

= Ben Bolt, of “'T'ril by"famo ... N. Kneasa, 15. The Old Oaken Bucket. “Variations C. 'W. Durkee. 
9. "E Dunno Where’E Are. Comic . F. Eplett. 17, Impassioned Dream Waltzes . . . J. Rosas. 

a Kéep the Horseshoe Over the Door J. P. Skelly, 18 Boston Commandery March . . . T. H. Carter. 
Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep J.P. Knight. 20. Frolic of the Frogs Waltz - + « J.J. Watson. 

25. Lurline, Do You Think of Me Now? Hi.M.Est 22. In Hoe Signo Vinces. K.T. March Hi. M. Dow. 

27. Ave Maria (Cavalleria Rusticana) . P. Mascagni, 4. Grae the aves Waltzes. . . « « J. Rosas, 

28. Juanita. Balla « « « T.G. May. 26. Village Fonte Gee ec co oe T.F. Allen. 

30. Mission of a Rose, The. Song « « FH. Cowen. 29. Sweet Long Ago. Transcription . C.D. Blake. 

32. Sweet Lon: ng Ago, + « « « H.M.Estab 81. Song of the Voyager . . « « « « I.J.Paderewski. 

34. By Normandie’ Blue Hills + « « « Hi. Trotere. Corn Flower Waltzes » . « « + « C. Coote, Jr, 

36. Forthe Colors. « « « « « « « « H.L. Wilson. 35. Black Hawk Waltz. »« « + « « « M.E. Walsh. 

38. True to the Last se © © © @ © @ 8. Adams, 87. Battle of Waterloo, . « . . + » G. Anderson. 
Love Ever Faithful. . « . . « « P. Bucalossi, 89. Ruth, Esther, and Marion Schott. . A.M. Cohen. 

42. Come When Soft Twilight Falis. ¢ Schumann. 41. Crack 4 March ee + + © G. Ashton. 

44. jpeautieel Face of Jennie Knott « « F. Reissmann. $ Leap Year Schottische. . . . . . O. Kahn. 

1 ord Was“ Hope” . « » « W.Nutting. March Winds Galop .... . « « D. Mansfeld, 
Line Boy Blue . « « « « « «. H.M.Estabrooke z: Cleveland's Second Term March. . L. C. Noles. 
50. Easter Eve. Sacred. « « « « e « C. Gounod. 49. Full of Ginger Maree 92 e+ « « W. Nutting. 
52. Mother's Cry, A © © © © © « P. Adriance, 51. Blue-Bird Echo Waltz «.e« « « « M. Morrison. 
54. M isical Dialogue. Duet ee « e E.M.Helmund, | 53. Greeting of Spring . « « « e © « hull 
56. Precious Treasure . - + « L. Weiler, 55. Memorial Day M eee se eo L. Hewitt. 
58. When the Roses are Blooming again J. P. Skelly. 57. qvilighs Echoes. « « « « « © « F. A. Jewell. 
60, OldGlory, Nationalair. .. . H. Woods. 59. Wedding | s + © © «© » « « Mendelssohn. 
62. Your Mother's Love for You. . . K. Koppt. 61. Morning Star Waltz « « e e « F.E. Zahn 
64. Vicar of Bray, The. Old Bnglieh Song. 63. McKinley and Hobart March. . . taf Turner 
66. For You V'é Are Praying at Home eg 65. Bells of Corneville, For urri, « « C. Elson 
63. Lovely Littie Nellie Dwyer. ° . 67. Bryan and Sewall Mar eee %¢ Noles 
70. ae ee Oia? ? i M. Betalvooke 69. Flirting in the Starlight Waltz - « A.de Lasaide 














our name, address, and $2 & 
ANY’ SI Sl 
pieces, Fifty cents; ANY FO 


CENTS, stamps or silver, and we will send va Rostage 
of the pieces of SHEET MUSIC that you may select from this Bats ANY TWELVE of res 
IRTY of these pieces, $1. 50. Always order by n 


Cat. of 3000 pieces free, 


Every order-entitles the i MET K OPO oi AND R tion (Price 50 cts.) free to the follow- 
RAL HOME, Box 3045, New Yorks 


ing paper, Address, THE MET 
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Our Country’s Call. 





Lay down the axe; fling by the spade; 
Leave in its track the toiling plough ; 
The rifle and the bayonet blade 
For arms like yours are fitter now ; 
And let the hands that ply the pen 
Quit the light track, and learn to wield 
The horseman’s crooked brand, and rein 
The charger on the battle-field. 


Our country calls! Away! away! 
To where the blood-stream blots the 
green ! 
Strike to defend the gentlest sway 
That Time in all his course has seen. 
See, from a thousand coverts, see, 
Spring the armed foes that haunt the 
track ! 
They rush to smite her down, and we 
Must beat the banded traitors back. 


Ho! sturdy as the oaks ye cleave, 
And moved as soon to fear and flight, 
Men of the glade and forest ! leave 
Your woodcraft for the field of fight. 
The arms that wield the axe must pour 
An iron tempest on the foe ; 
His serried ranks shall reel before 
The arm that lays the panther low. 


And ye, who breast the mountain storm, 
By grassy strip or highland lake, 
Come for the land ye love, to form 
A bulwark that no foe can break, 
Stand like your own gray cliffs, that 
mock 
The whirlwind—stand in her defence ; 
The blast as seon shall move tle rock 
As rushing squadrons bear ye thence. 


| And ye, whose homes are by her grand 
Swift rivers, rising far away, 

Come from the depths of her green land, 
As mighty in your march as they ; 

As terrible as when the rains 
Have swelled them over bank and 

bourne 

With sudden floods to drown the plains 

And sweep along the woods uptorn. 


And ye, who throng beside the deep, 
Her ports and hamlets of the strand, 
In number like the waves that leap 
On his long murmnring marge of sand, 
Come, like that deep when o’er his brim 
He rises all his floods to pour, 
And flings the proudest barks that swim 
A helpless wreck upon his shore. 


Few, few were they whose swords of old 
Won the fair land i1 which we dwell ; 
But we are many, we who hold 
The grim resolve to guard it well. 
Strike for that broad and goodly land 
Blow after blow, till men shall see 
That Might and Right move hand in 
hand, ’ 
And glorious must their triumph be. 
— William Cullen Bryant. 


————————~@o—____—_ 
The Common Lot. 





Once, in the flight of ages past, 

There lived a man ; and who was he? 
Mortal! howe’er thy lot be cast, 

That man resembled thee. 
Unknown the region of his birth ; 

The land in which he died unknown ; 
His name has perished from the earth ; 








This truth survives alone : 


That joy and grief, and hope and fear, 
Alternate triumphed in his breast ; 

His bliss and woe—a smile, a tear ! 
Oblivion hides the rest. 

The bounding pulse, the languid limb, 





The changing svirit’s rise and fall ; 
We know that these were felt by him, 
For these are felt by all. 


He suffered—but his pangs are o’er ; 
Enjoyed—but his delights are fled ; 
Had friends—his friends are now no 
more ; 
And foes—his foes are dead ! 
He loved—but whom he loved, the grave 
* Hath lost in its unconscious womb : 
O, she was fair! but naught could save 
Her beauty from the tomb. 


He saw whatever thou hast seen ; 
Encountered all that troubles thee ; 
He was—whatever thou hast been ; 
He is—what thou shalt be. 
The rolling seasons, day and night, 
Sun, moon and stars, the earth and 
main, 
Erewhile his portion—life and light 
To him exist in vain. 


The clouds and sunbeams o’er his eye 
That once their shades and glory 
threw, 
Have left in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they flew. 
The annals of the human race, 
Their ruins since the world began, 
Of him afford no other trace 
Than this—THERE LIVED A MAN! 
—James Montgomery. 


Hot Water Fountains. 





A number of ornamental kiosks fur- 
nishing hot water for a small coin, have 
recently been constructed in Paris, 
They are distributed all over town, but 
are particularly frequent in  thickly- 
populated quarters and near carriage 
stands. The distribution of hot water at 
a trifling cost for various purposes is a 
very important step toward the bettering 
of the sanitary condition of certain parts 
of Paris. A coin of five centimes, equal 
to one cent, deposited in the slot of one 
of these kiosks, will furnish about five 
gallons of water from a faucet provided 
near the button. 

When the coin is deposited a supply 
of gas is turned on full, which up to that 
time has been burning very low and is 
kept burning very brightly about one 
minute. This time is sufficient to heat 
the water to about 150 degrees Fahren- 
heit, which is hot enough for all practi- 
cal purposes. Twenty of these hot 
water fountain kiosks are now estab- 
lished in the tenement districts, and the 
poorer classes have become the best 
customers of these new coin-in-the-slot 
machines. The water is used for baths, 
cooking, washing, and also by the 
drivers of carriages to fill the hot-water 
receptacles with which their passengers 
keep their feet warm. Additional rev- 


enue is obtained from the advertisements 
placed around the upper part of the 


‘entire. kiosk, which alone pays for the 


erection of the kiosk itself and for the 
gas burned, which illuminates the adver- 





tisement at night from inside.—Selected. 
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The Popular Question Book; 
Or, Manual of Self-Culture. 


Prepared as a General Work of Ref- 





Craig’s Question Book © 
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PPP Pedder t ie 


APPL I I 





erence ; for use in Examinations, Re- 
views, Civil Service Examinations, etc., 
with answers carefully selected from 
Standard Authorities. 

The latest and best authorities only 
have been consulted, and the systematic 
arrangement of the vital points in each 
of the branches introduced will make 
the work peculiarly easy of consultation. 


IF YOU WANT TO PASS EXAIIIN- 


ATIONS IN 


History, Geography, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Science, 
Civil Government, 


Physiology, Hygiene, Zoology, 


GET THE POPULAR QUESTION BOOK 


CLOTH. PRICE $1.00. 


- Practical - Question - Book - 


By LAMONT STILWELL. 
Contains 6,000 questions and answers on fifteen branches of Study. 


wweewe 
WPPPA PPA PPP 
APPPAPBPPBAPPPIAPPIAP PEP PPP PPPS 
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400 pages. Price $1.50. Address, 


63 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


PoP ah an i nin tn ile i itn in 
4 a 





The practical value of the book is attested by the large demand for it from 
all parts of the country. It is handsomely bound in silk cloth and contains 


Educational Publishin 


Co., 
eld St., Boston. 
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50 Broom 
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$1.50 


American - Primary - Teacher 
One year $1.00 


BOTH FOR $1.24 


The most popular and valuable question book 
for teachers is Craig’s Common School Question 
Book and Answers. 

The most popular and helpful paper for teach- 
ers is the ‘‘American Primary Teacher’’ edited by 
A. E. Winship and published at $1.00 a year; 40 
pages monthly, and an elegant Picture Supplement. 

For $1.24 we will send you the Question Book 
by return mail and the American Primary Teacher 
for one year, both postpaid. 














Agents Wanted. 





Order at Once. 


New England Publishing Co., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, lass. 
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FREE until June rst. 


We direct special attention the following re- 
markable statements : 

A DEAFTIAN’S SLATE. 

I was almost totally. deaf 25 
years; could not hear a steam 
whistle ; had to carry a slate so 
that people could ‘‘talk” to me. 
In one week after commencing 
Aerial Medication, surprised my 
, friends by discarding the slate. 
vi steadily improved, and now 
*" can hear the slightest noise and 
can understand conversation and 
pitti nebuie perfectly. 

Epw. E. WILLIAMS, Lead, S. D. 

Am satisfied I had consumption ; 
had a distressing cough, profuse 
expectoration, was reduced in flesh 
and strength. Used Aerial Medica- 
tion four years ago. It cured me, 
and I have been well and able to 
preach ever sine. 

REv. I. H. Hoskins, Reed, Tex. 

A TEACHER’S EXPERIENCE. 

While teaching a country 
school twelve years ago, I took 
Catarrh in its worst form, which 
almost made a physical wreck 
of me. In ’92I had LaGrippe, 
was followed by a very bad 
Ns, cough, free expectoration, loss 

y of weight and strength. My 
PR physician advised change of 
climate. This I was not able todo, but used 
Aerial Medication; tothe surprise of friends, it 
cured me, and for three years have had the good 
health that belonged to me twelve years ago. 

RICHARD OSBORN, Brazil, Ind. 


CURED IN ’92, WELL IN ’96. 
44years agolI had risings in 
my head, had Catarrh 30 years, 
hearing failed, for many years 
could not hear loud conversation 
two feet away, had continual 
roaring in ears, hoarseness, throat 
sore and dry, intense pain over 
eyes, and “stopped-up” feeling 
in my head. General health so 
impaired was not able to work. SS 
I used Aerial Medication in 1892. It stopped the 
roaring,pain and soreness in my head and throat, 
fully restored my hearing,and for four years have 
been free from Catarrh, and able to work. 
Ws. F. Bowers, Howell, Ark. 


SEE SPECIAL FREE OFFER BELOW 
I had fetid Catarrh in its worst 
form, the discharge from my 
head was profuse and very of- 
fensive, health very much im- 
paired, a bad cough, loss of 
weight and strength caused my 
family and friends to believe I | 
had consumption. Used Aerial 
Medication in 1887. It cured me | 
and for nine yearsI have been 
entirely free from Catarrh and my health is fully 
restored. A. G. FREEMAN, Parker’s Lake, Ky. 
Aerial Medication has 
triumphed and I am 
cured. One thousand 
dollars would be nothing 
compared to this. I have 
had bitter suffering from 
Catarrh. Since I had La- 
grippe the disease settled 
in the back of my head 
and my sufferings have Wy 
been almost unbearable. 
I thank God I ever heard 
of your treatment, which has ne pre I can 


























their turn have a responsibility. 


Apples of Gold. 





A young girl was passing her aged 
great-aunt one day when she suddenly 
stopped, laid her hand gently on the 
white head beside her and said, ‘‘How 
pretty and curly your hair is, Aunt 
Mary! I wish I had such pretty hair!” 

The simple words brought a quick 
flush of pleasure to the wrinkled face,and 
there was a joyous quaver in the brief 
acknowledgement of the spontaneous 
little courtesy. 

Few of us realize the dearth of such 
attentions which the old suffer. Many 
of them have been persons of consequence 
in their prime. As illness and sorrow 
gradually weaken their spirits they re- 
tire into the background. They are no 
longer pursued by the honeyed words 
which interest or affection once heaped 
upon them. Too often they linger on in 
more or less cheerless obscurity until 
they die. Even if they are surrounded 
with what are called “the comforts’ of 
life, they lack the sweet stimulus which 
comes from social appreciation. 

“I was astonished to find what an in- 
teresting person that old lady is who 
lives at Mrs. D.’s,’’ remarked one lady to 
another. ‘‘She seems to be an aunt or 
great-aunt of Mr. D.’s,but she has always 
sat back inacorner when I have been 
there, and I never supposed she knew 
anythingin particular. Yesterday Mrs. 
D. appealed to her several times. It 
seemed to draw her out. She is remark- 
ably intelligent and has had wonderful | 
experiences of life.’’ 

‘Did you think to tell her how much 
you had enjoyed talking with her?” 

“No, that didn’t occur to me.”’ 

The knowledge that her words and 
personality had so favorably impressed 
her visitor might have given the quiet 


old lady a pleasure which would lighten | : 


S The Colorado Teachers’ Agency <€ 
Wants competent teachers for the desirable positions 
Address 


many weary hours. “There is no tonic 
like happiness.”’ 

A young man said to his mother: ‘‘You 
ought to have seen Aunt Esther to-day 
when I remarked casually, ‘What a 
| pretty gown you have on to-day,and how 
nice you look init.’ She almost cried, 
‘she wasso pleased. I hadn’t thought 
before that such a little thing as that 
would be likely to please her.’’ 

“T never expect to eat any cookies so 
good as those you used to make, mother,”’ 
said a bearded man one day, and he was 
shocked when he saw her evident delight | 
in his words, for he remembered that he | 
had not thought to speak before for years 
of any of the thousand comforts and 


| pleasures with which her skill and love 


had filled his boyhood. 
On the other hand, the old people in 
This 


speak in the highest terms of Aerial Medication. thought was suggested by the remark of 


Miss E. S. Orr, E. Harpswell, Maine. 


| a wise old lady, who practices constantly 


Medicine for Three Month’s Treatment Free her own theory. 


To introduce this treatment and prove beyond 


‘Few of us aged ones realize,”? she 


doubt that Aerial Medication will cure Deafness, said, “how much we ought to exert our- 


Catarrh, Throat and Lung Diseases, I will, fora 
short time, send Medicines for three months’ , 
treatment free. Address, 


selves as we grow older to make our- 
selves agreeable. 
the years pass on we become more and 


We all know that as 


J. H. Moore, M. D.,Dept. A., 18 Cincinnati,0. | more burdensome usually, and we should 


N. B.—This offer will expire June 1, ’97. 


sible. Our vivacity is largely spent, our 
others, and we feel weak and languid. 
But we can usually, unless really ill, 
manage to bathe and dress, and even 
decorate ourselves carefully each day. 
We should feel that it is necessary to be 
far more particular in such matters than 
when we were younger. The time is 


courage, and that we must get. We 
must take an interest in making ourselves 
presentable and agreeable.” 

Aged people, especially women, are 
often keenly sensitive in regard to their 
personal appearance. When they have 
taken great pains to look as well as pos- 
sible, a word showing that their labor is 
appreciated, cheers them sweetly. It is 
no stiff and perfunctory compliment 
which they long for, but the kind word 
which they know in their soul that they 
have deserved.— Advance. 


+~_o—______ 


Interest, induction, and apperception 
develop will power. 

Is your thought content too high for 
the pupil? If so, you will fail to reach 
the whole class. 

In reviewing, do you question or do 
you tell? 


‘OLD BOOKS 


minds often fail to respond to the talk of | A. J. Crawford,312 N. 7th St., St.Louis, Mo, 


SEND Stamp For 
List. Address 


Jisiting Cards. Script type 
25 DEXTER LELAND, Westboro, Mass. 10C. 
4a-Agents wanted to sell Electric Reflectors. 


~ SALESMEN CAN MAKE $100 


A month selling our office and labor saving spec- 
ialties TO MERCHANTS BY SAMPLR. 100 er cent. 
profit.—every merchant wants them. Write for 
terms. MODEL Mr’G. Co., Box I, South Bend,Ind. 





generally ours, if we can only muster the | 





You work right 
around home. A 


No trouble to make $18 a 


oh. k wil be arprnd 5 how esy 8 can ba 
Four adres adress any yay. ong pee a 


make tine a 


©QO@OO@ S009 
S School Books 


© in a hurry 


And at New York prices, singly 


SF, 

=N 
or by the dozen, may be obtained F 
second-hand or new, by any boy or 


girl in the remotest hamlet, or any 
teacher or official anywhere, and © 


Delivery prepaid © 


Brand new, complete alphabetical 
catalogue, free, of school books of a2 
publishers, if you mention this ad. 


ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 


$18 aWeek Easy. 


ton te. W 
to iocenen VAL MANUFATURING COn ox 
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WALL PAPE 


good sales easily made, isat hand. One agent only in a town. 
| required. UNIT«®D SCATKS WALL PAPER CO., 416 Race Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


Describe rooms and colorsand we will 

mail samples to suit. Pleasant and 

gectuab employment for leisure 

Pours. Ladies or Gentlemen make 

liberal con commissions selling from our large sam- 
Re books, which rin nw complete assortment. 
The spring season, when demand is large and many 
Large books by express, $1.00 deposit 
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CENTRAL TEACHERS BUREAU EDWARD C. DIXON 


NO RECISTRATION FEE REQUIRED TO JOIN 


E 


1330 ARCH ST.. PHILA. 








which it is asked to fill. 


Kittredge Building, . ° 


FRED DICK, [lanager, 
. DENVER, COLORADO. 





5+4=9 
4X2=8 


Hundreds of combinations can be made. 


hem. 





all wish to make as little trouble as pos- 
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Similar to number cards, except that letters are used. 
tence-making is a pleasure with these cards. 

Special.—Send 25 cents for one box of each. 
They will save you much care and attention. 


Address, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 





Primary Number Cards. 


YOU SHOULD PROVIDE busy work for idle fingers. 
Number cards? A box has 250cards, printed on both sides, with figures and char- 
acters, thus enabling the little thinkers to make any imaginable combination in ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, etc., as follows : 


Have you tried Primary 


9=4=5 
67 3=2 


Price, post-paid, per box, 15 cents, 


ALPHABET CARDS 


Word-making and sen- 
Put up in aneat box, post-paid 15 cts. 
Your pupils will be delighted with 


x 





iH 
) 
if 
t 
i 
a 







40 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 








A FORTUNE * MONTH 


cannot be expected, but the sate money made by Agents 
to-day 1s made by those who handle the famous Veno 
Medicines, the only remedies in the world that will make a 
Rheumatic cripple walk in an hour without canes or 
crutches. Guaranteedtodothis. Discovered in Euro; 
ouiereet by American Ly se rmmgre — ~ place o! 
-thing-else. Greatest seller 0: nyone can 
oan ly the remedies; one cure in a County will sell lar, age 
uantities; people come to you for the medicines. 
Foraien advertising. Exclusive territory. Writeforterms 
Veno Drug Co. Second Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR ONE DAY'S WORK | 


don « postal ¢: 
"hie and ee tem 
papal ts Ee 
of haad enameled Gold plated 
sevens to sell for us poo | 
iends. When sold you sen 
our monoy and we send, charg- 
es paid, astem winding, Gold 
lated, fine time- keepin 
aich, or a Real Gol 
King, set with a Genuine 
Rese Diamond, or a G 
man Orchestrion Music 
Box, or you can keep half 
the money instead of a present. 
‘ou will return what you 
sell. Write full name, 
issorMrs. Address 
Y. T. C 522 Fast 
116th Street, New York, 


WE CURE 


CONSTIPATION. 


é from grateful 
eagneant. people, ao have have 
cine free 


Seas take’ li Ste Write to-da; 
e al 8. 
Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New Y: York. 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED |: 


to its natural color b: EE’S HAIR 
a ee dye, harms alee : pleasant odor, Sd a bottle 

















08 Fulton st., Y-FR 
justrated mete on Hair on application 


SILK DRESS 


& = Rew Yor 
publishers of a New York weekly 
for annual subscriptions '® are giving 





pr Sse 
n, ie n 
ae ‘tt 


they will furnish - in every town as 
above. For 10 ead _— or 15 cts. ae 


help pay swrappi aio & mailing 
parr ve cekly n trial. Address 
FIRESIDE “t no ioM WEEKLY qo Spruce St., 
N. ty, P. Box 1558. can show proof foi 
thonsands ‘of dresses given ag fo those who have 
answered our ja ps All sent promptly. 
at once if you want 





z | BEAUTIFUL, ete 





uss FREE! 











article on sell 20 
Petes eee ee REUSS & WILLIAMS PHARMA. 
CAL COMPANY, Montclair, New Jersey. 


Safety I Razors 
E"REE; 


Thisimproved simplex mag- 
netic razor can be used in any 
position,walking, ridingin wa- 
gon, cars or on ship in storm, 
with perfect ease & safety. sar. 
one Without pepetee can use 

essfully. To introduce te 
onein every town furnished re- 
liable persons who wil! promise 
to show it. Enclose cme to 
PUTNAM INTRO 47 ¢0., 
10M Bautgdiend, New York City, 


PILES! 


All forms of this distressing compinins aatensty re- 








Floriculture. 





Among the new and rare things describ- 
ed in the valuable catalogue just issued 
by the Storrs & Harrison Company, 
Painesville, Ohio, are the giant orchid 
flowered Cannas, Austria and Italia. 
They reveal the wonderful capacity for 
development inherent in some of our 
ordinary species of flowers in the hands 
of skillful manipulators. This firm carr 

a full line of everything for the orchard, 

lawn, garden and greenhouse, and pub- 
lish one of the most comprehensive cata- 
logues issued, which will be sent free if 
you send them your address on a postal. 

+> 


Althou : pon past year has been 
marked reat scarcity of money 
among Fx 4 ustrial and agricultural | of 
classes, the American Temperance Life 
Insurance Association of New York 
announces that it has made a good ad- 
vance over the previous year in the 
amount of new business written. 

Ina fact the insurance furnished by 
this company seems the more attractive 
when times are hard, for it is then that 
pec ple are compelled to seek the very 

est returns for their money. Being 
upon a total abstinence basis, it is a 
company composed entirely of preferred 
risks, and thus offers special advantages 
to its members. A single notice of this 
Company in the Normal sad sabenes 
brought over one hundred replies during 








UPPOSITORIES. 
tet mn tag Recsmmended and used by phy- 
sicians. Hundreds of testimonials. Easy to use. 
Do not continue to suffer when you can so cay find 
relief and cure. Ask your druggists for them,or send 


50c. for a box. 
PARMELEE DRUG CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Pos and me ER OU by the 








PARISIAN 
WONDER 


Te Tn mete You can Cot Bre Mowny making peop tht 
~ bsolutely Pree to you, Gob a this outend aggre to us with only Mc. to pay for our wonderful X RAY NOVELTY 


arvelous invention of the 19th 





th 
with the PHOTO. GUTFIT, carefully packed and postpaid Mor TEN CENT 
VETLY CO., Dept. 


vd Address PARISIAN NO 


PHOTOGRAPH OUTFIT GIVEN FREE, 


WE GIVE | You AN OUTFIT | FOR DEVELOPING REAL PHOTOGRAPHS ABSOLUTELY FREE 
en Outrit is Sg epee 


ion. ewe feos, Leyy nica gg 
Nagps wo Practi py pope peer tbe) 
is at lo. on. We will send the W. ‘onderful Pheto. ou 


buys the X RAY NOVEL’ = and we will segd it in the same packag 
'S, silver or stam Send to-day, you will not regretit 
28 ‘CHAMBERS ST..NEW YORK CITY 





the first two weeks, thus showing the 
value of the paper as an advertisin 
medium when a good thing is presente 


A HARD TIMES MONEY MAKER. 
Editor :—Tell Mr. B. the best hard times money 
making business is the Plating Business. Peoplenow 
replate old ware instead of buying new. Every family, 
hotel, or person have work, and I get all Watches, Jew- 
elry, Tableware, Bicycles. &o. I can plate with Gold, 
Silver, Nickel and Roval Metal. Made $97 last month. 
pactnens a Failed with a cog ly nod from 
. then bought a good one from Prof. B. Gray & Co. 
Pisin’ Works, Columbus, O. Itsadandy. sveryebing 
complete, pte, formulas and taught me free. Work 
elegant, customers happy. No experience needed, any 
one can make money easy if theytry. A REapEr. 








END YOUR ADDRESS ON A POSTALCARD 





Mention County and gt gn 


af you sell —-¥ frien 
money instead 


9 pieces of Jewelry which we mail at our 
ae present. Say you Willreturn what youdon’t sell. W: 


an Orchestrion Music Box 7-12 foot long, she high, and 5-12 wide, or a Gold Plated Stem Winding Watch 
3k. When sold you send money and wesen nt, or k hee the 
rite name Miss, Mr. or Mrs. ta oN 


-Y. T.Co., 16th St., New York. 
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to the 
Gold to the persons © 





word FASHION; gee. ).00 to the per: perso’ 
the fourth largest 
times than it appears in the word FA 
— 4 Seenenaey. 
r,as, ash, on, has, fan, etc., 
finely tity “ilustraced containin, the ve 
EST No. 1IT IS NE 


SHION, use 


ve rew: 


n sending the mest largest 1 
ist; $10.00 to each of the next ares 


e are 
latest fashions, and ai original matter, lon, 
‘ESSARY FOR YO TO SE 25 7 


$1,5009° IN GOLD GIVEN AWAY. 


his is a Bona fide Offer, Read Carefully, it will not appear again. 
THREE CGRAND CONTESTS IN ONE. 


HERE RO SITIONS £—&500.00 in Gold to the persons who can form the greatest number of tters 
word RE ARF 500. dof in reo old rsons that can make the greatest number of words from the letters in the word FIXINGS. ne “done 
the greatest humber of words trom the letters in the word MONTH 


OFFER No. {. 


greatest 
$500.00 IN COLD seis pim ced wl given to ine peron sending te anes Hat gt wordy foamed (toate llth ths 


rson yo 3 oe third largest list; $25.00 


t; $50.00 to the 
to each of the next ten and ae 00 toe 


aed oN t ish. Words spelled sitive Dut with different meani: 
any word found therein om be Silowea except ae follows; no plurals, prefizes, suffixes or abbreviations will 7, 
ven free to attract attention to our handsome woman’s magaz 
and short STAMPS the best authors: price 50c. per y: T 

STAM OR MONEY @O. 


O-CENT 


with Sear NES of words. Satiefction guaranteed in every eons or Gene money refunded, 


$500. 00 IN COL [ED to those forming the greatest number of words from the letters in the word FIXINGS, as follows: $100.00 
each vo the two persons sending the largest list of words formed from the letters in the word FIXINGS, $50.C0 

for each = oe two sending the second largest lists; $25.00 for _— el aoe two sendin: 
ditions prevail as in contest No. 1, 1.TOE 

OR ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO “FASHION AND FIXINGS.’ 





next ten, and $2.00 each for the next twenty-five lai 
SARY TO SEND 25 TWO-CENT STAMPS 


$5 500. 00 | N Cc oO L D to the persons sending the largest lists of words formed from the letters in the word MONTHLY, 20 fc as follows: 


$25.0 .00 each for the next four largest lists; $10.00 each for the next te 
member 25 two-cent stamps must accompany your list of words for offer No. 3 for one year’s subscription to FASHI 
cent stamps for one year’s subscription to our magazine you can enter any one of these contests; 
subscription you can enter any two of these contests; by sending 50 two-cent stamps for a two year’s subscription you can enter 





st lists. 


ng the third 1 


OFFER No. 3. 


rsons sending the lar; 


enter all three coatests you will be almost sure to receive one or more of the 158 cash prizes. 


AND COMBINATION OFFER. 


itions ona sending 5! 
tuds, 1 ene on Link Sleeve 
a entirely —_ and are set with very handsome colored Parisian enamel. 


nm entering all three com 


Shirt rel Tat bet cc consisting of 1 Collar Buti 7, 3 Shirt S 


sure 0 please every 01 


number of FASHION 


t stamps will receive at retu 


uttons and 1 


wine March Sammber of FASHION AND FIXINGS contains the names and addresses of the people who received cash prince fros 
test. Send your lists at once or not later than May 30th, at which time contest closes. The names of all successful contestants will be published 

IN AND FIXINGS. We refer you to any mercantile agency as to our responsibility. Address 

Contestants residing in Foreign Countries must send double these amounts for extra pos 


DUNCAN & KELLER, Department 44 {56 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LY. You can enter one or all three contests, 


the next twenty-five, 


st lists; $10.00 each for the next five; 


the: list of words formed from the letters in the word 
‘en, and $2.00 each for the next fifty. Same oar ven as in offers Nos. a‘ ae % 


by sending 40 two-cent stamps for an eighteen month’s 
all three con! 


Skirt Holder’ that e will A any belt. 
They are worth more than the price of the three. subscriptions and will be be 
























ie person sending 
not use any letter more 
af can be used but once, se 
allowed. Work it out in this 
iS, PA pages, | — lon, columns, 


DER for one Jear's subscription 


00 each for the 


NTER CONTEST No. 3 iT iS NECES- 


INGS. By sending 25 two- 
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handsome Gold Plated Combination 
These Jewelry Sets are 






from « our ane jar 















have taken without 

he ose irene LEWIS, success, we have a 

senna “It reduced | treatment that will 

mie 68 po ao and I feel better now|reduce weight, as 
ve for years.’” + 








ity. It is simple, 
safe, pleasant to ta':e and notexpensive. The following 
are a few of thousands who have becn reduced in weight 
and improved in health by i its use: Ri D. 





Mr. C. E. ue - (Springfield, Ill. = < 
Mrs. M. M. Cummins|Ottawa, Ill. - = = | 38 Ibs 
Miss M. Holsington - |Lake View, Mich. = Ib 
Mrs. I. Spalding - - Moxrieville Vt. - = | 61 Ibs 
Miss M. Nobles = = |Racin - - = | 54 Ibs 
Mrs. M. Cheek = - |Valley nls Texas - | 74 lbs 
Mrs, J.B. Hyde - ~ |fow ua, Ii, - - | 52 lbs 
H. Rossette = = |Ono, alifornia -- Ibs 
Ellen Rid eway -- Vaniete. Iowa - - | 60 lbs 
Miss K. 8 eely = = |600N. Main, Marion,O.] 70 Ibs 
We will give $100 IN GOLD to anyone who can 





prove that any of our testimonials are not genuine. 

DON’T do anythin od take anyth: ng-until you hear 
from us; we have something important to tell you about 
how to MAKE REMEDY AT: HOME ata trifling 
cost and also other valuable information. To any reader 
of this paper who will write to us at once we will send 
full culars and a few da 


TREATMENT FREE 


in a plain sealed package upon receipt of 4 cents tocover 
postage, etc. Correspondence strictly confidential, 


HALL & CO., D, Box 404 St. Louis, Mo. 


$1 


Gold and Good Luck Money for 


$150 Answers 


All Cash To This 


PRIZES Advertisement. 


For longest list of words made from 1 
spelling the Words ‘* Merry Making” we par re vee oo 
for next longest, $2 $10 each; for 
next 4 longest, 
2 longest list, @1 eath. Use one ee omy oe many times 
rs in “Merry Making.” Ey 
, also prefixes an: suffixes, ‘or example you 
words from “Merr Makin eg” asme,men, 
err, ear. nants mean, etc. Inaddition to above rizes 
we willsend to each contestant who succeeds in makin; ~ 
wordsor more, a piece of Luck Money, highly valued 
the Celestials & others = believe ts lucky to alw: ways 
keep a piece about you. one gepnerens and princely re- 
wards aresent +} RS a 
scribers for the Merry Maker, acomic illustrated pape! 
16 pages; slike Puck or judge filled with funny stories witty 
sketches & up-to-date jokes. Send list of words soon as pos- 
sible. Remember Luck Money prizes awarded same day 
your list is received. Contest closes May 20th. Names of 
all special prize winners published ‘Tune Ist. If you wish 
to enter the Ley oe vee our list of words send 2% cts. 
silver or stamps erry Maker 6 monthson trial. 
Address PU TWEISHEWS MERRY ee ye Po be neem 
Houltdine, ae York ¢{ty. We show proof of hundreds 
‘ibited everv month. 


ome Games Almost Given Avay 











A Toy manufacturer being compelled to raise a certain 
eiasenn of Coney sold us 10, F000 sets of games for almost 
pms = ‘e hav combined the sets with a threemonths 
bse ption to MopERN Srorigs (a family story paper) 
for 15 cents. Don't miss this chance--worth 
times the moncy. oe was f YOU GET. 

2 set of dominoes game fortune 
2 checker board an I fame! forfeits 
A game of Authors rt re ards HY ic Tricks 
n pack) | 2 game Clairvoyan6 
ifver Foz end 1 Geese 1 game e shadow Buff 
Parlor Ga: BR gameTableux 
ame Nine Men on Morris 1 game Pantomines 
3 & select ‘Autograph Album tS, ow ~ Tella Pere 
son's System by union 708 & another 
ersonand nt onecan read it wi outthek ey. se charm- 
Conundrums with answers. he above sent 
to Movs packed with a three i etiat subscription 
Sireets Storizs for 15 cents, This offeris tnade 
to ineeetnee ar rpanee Noy My J pits whe pesit aes 
aon 8 will c 


MODERN STORIES PUB. ‘Onto Nassau: St, Now Yor 


f. | 








Agents Wanted. Free outfit. One teacher earns 








9650; others $2000, yearly. P, O. 1371, New York. 
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